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II^-iRVxT/A    hlxil  FRr^DLIE  ARCHIBALD 

SEPTE!'B2R  12,   1973 

At   901  J-^'iipero  Serra  Boulevard,  San  Frsuicisco 

Interviewer:     Jesse  J.  Warr,   III 
Transcricer:     Mary  A.  WelJLs 


JW:  Let's   start  with  j-our  birthplace  and  birthdate. 

FA:  Well,   I  was  born  October  7,  1907,  Columbia,  South  Carolina.     My 

mothe_''s  name  was  Mary  A.rchibald.     My  father  was  James  Archibald. 

Jl'.':  And  yo'ur  parents  were  doing  v;hat  at  the  tiine  you  v:ere  bcrn,   do  you 

remember; 

FA:  They  v.-ere  working.     I  don't  k:.ow  what  type  of  work  they  were  doi.-.g,, 

but  they  were  working  for  White  people,   rich  White  people,  you  know. 

J.v:  Was  your  mother  a  domestic  or  farmer? 

FA:  Domestic  worker. 

JW:  And  what  about  yo'ur  father? 

FA:  He  did  some  kind  of  t^^-pe  of  work... I  can't  recall  at  that  early  age, 

you  know.     I  can't  recall  at  that  age  what  type  of  work.     Bu+  he  was 

working . 

J\-i:  Did  youi-  family  own  any  property? 

FA:     They  owned  a  home.  That's  about  all. 

JW:     Do  you  remember  the  house  at  all? 

FA:     n'o,  I  can't  remember.  I  remember  it  was  just  sm  old  house,  j'-cu  know. 
It  wasn't  no  elaborate  place.  It  was  just  a  shack-like  house,  you 
know,  an  ordinary  house.  Then  we  moved  to  Chicago. 

JW:     Kow  old  were  you  when  you  moved  to  Chicago? 
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Yes.  See,  before  that  I  can't  hardly  remember  too  much  about  hov; 
those  theings  were.  But  since  seven  years  old,  I  can  remember  cer- 
tain things  that  happened,  you  know. 

JW:     How  about  your... Do  you  have  brothers  and  sisters? 

FA:     I  had  three  sisters  and  one  brother. 

JW:     And  their  names  were  what? 

FA:     One  name  was  Caroline  and  one  name  was  Memm,  H-e-ra-m,  Memm,  and  the 
other  sister's  name  was  Sarah.  They  were  cosmetologists. . .they  v;ere 
beauticians. 

JW:     All  of  them? 

FA:     Yes. 

Ji;:     VJas  this  after  you  moved  to  Chicago? 

FA:     Yes,  after  we  moved  to  Chicago.  They  learned  how  to  do  hair.  They 
were  much  older  than  I  were.  They  were  yo^ung  ladies,  you  know. 

Jiv':  Were  you  the  yo'x-.gest  child? 

FA:  Yes,  I  was  the  youngest  child. 

JV7:  But  you  had  one  older  brother? 

FA:  Yes. 

J'vl:  And  his  nanie  was  what? 

FA:  His  name  was  Charles. 

J\}:  Did  you  have  grandparents  and  so  forth  around  when  you  were  growing 

up? 

FA:     No,  no.  I  don't  remember  no  grandparents.  I  remember  I  had  grand- 
parents before  I  left  Carolina,  but  I  don't... we  never  did  keep  up 
with  the  grandparents,  you  know.  Just  my  mother  and  father  and 
sisters.  That's  all  I  can  remember.  At  that  early  age  I  always 
was  dancing  and  doing  comedy  and  things. 

JW:     You  were? 
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FA:     Yes.  We  used  to  do  it  in  the  streets,  see.  And  I  worked  with  a 
fellow. . . 

JW:     Did  people  give  you  a  dime  or  a  nickel  or  something? 

FA:     A  nickel  and  a  quarter  and  things.  I  worked  with  a  fellow  named 
Collin  Q?3  Hayes.  Hayes  was  his  name.  And  then... 

JW:     This  was  in  South  Carolina? 

FA:     No,  in  Chicago.  In  Chicago. 

JV!:  V/ell,  focusing  on  South  Carolina,  is  there  an;i:hing  you  can  remember 

about  South  Carolina?  Did  your  parents  talk  about  their  parents? 

FA:     V/ell,  they  had  their  mother  and  father. . .they  were  old  people.  In 
fact,  my  father  was  an  old  man,  as  far  as  I  can  remember.  Ke  was 
real  old  at  the  time  I  was  born.  But  my  sisters  was  m.uch  older  than 
I  were,  and... 

J17:     Had  your  parents,  either  one,  been  married  before? 

FA:     I  don't  know  about  that.  I  don't  think  so.  In  those  days  people 
didn't  marry  so,roften]  you  knov:,  they  just... All  I  can  rem.ember 
or  knov;  is  that  they  were  married  to  each  ether.  They  never... 
and  after  xny   father  died... He  died  when  I  was  about  nine  or  ten 
years  old,  as  I  rsiiiember,  in  Chicago.  But  m:,'  mother  never  remfor.-ied. 
She  always. .  .m^y-  motner  worked  at  a  la'undry  there  I  can  remember, 
some  la'juidry. 

JVl:  What  was  the  relationship  like  between  the  colored  people  and  the 

White  people  in  Soutli  Carolina? 

FA:     The  ^Tnite  people  always  hired  the  Black  people  to  do  work,  you-know, 
work  of  that  sort... a  maid  and  a  butler,  you  know,  things  like  that. 

Jl<':     Do  you  remember  any  Black  people  having  any  acney? 

FA:     v;ell,  at  that  early  age  I  can't  remember  _no  one  had  no  fabulous 

money,  you  know.  Even  when  I  grow  older,  very  few  Black  people  had 
an;.-thing  at  all.  If  you  leave  there  and  I  leave  Chicago  and  v;e 
moved  to  Hew  York,  I  was  still  going  to  school  there.  I  was  going 
to  school  in  Chicago.  Then  I  went  to  school  at  P.S.  39  in  Nev.'  York. 

J['l:  Why  did  your  parents  leave  South  Carolina? 

FA:     They  left  to  find  better  employment,  better  work,  you  know.  They 
moved  to  Chicago.  In  fact,  my  sisters... a  couple  of  my  sisters 
had  moved  to  Chicago  before  my  mother  and  father  moved  there. 
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JW:     And  you  moved  during  the  First  World  War? 

FA:     Yes.  No,  I  moved  while  the  First  World  War  was  going  on,  you  know. 
But  I  was  too  young  to  remember.  It  v;as  going  on  in  191S  and  '17, 
but  I  wasn't  involved  in  it. 

JW:     What  was  the  place  like  when  you  got  to  Chicago?  What  do  you  remember 
about  Chicago? 

FA:     Well,  my  sister  had  a  home  and  my  mother  lived  there.  Ther;  it  v^asn't 
long  before  she  had  her  own  home... she  had  a  home. 

JW:     Was  she  married? 

FA:     Yes,  she  was  with  my  father. 

Jl'J:     I  mean  your  sister. 

FA:  My  sister  was  married,  yes.  She  was  married  to... her  name  was... 
oh,  what  was  her  name  during  that  time?  She  was  married  to... His 
name  vms...Oh,  I  caa't   even  recall  that  nasae. 

JVl:  Which  sister  was  this? 

FA:  That's  my   oldest  sister. 

JV/:  Caroline? 

FA:  Yes.  She  was  married  to... 

JW:  So  your  parents  moved  in  with  her  when  they  first  went  to  Chicago? 

FA:  Moved  in  with  her  when  we  first  came  to  Chicago. 

JW:  Were  you  all  happy  about  this? 

FA:  Yes. 

JVv':  Had  she  invited  them  to  come  up  there? 

FA:     Yes,  that's  the  reason  they  were  there,  you  know.  She  invited  them. 
Then  my  mother  bought  a  home  there... she  had  a  home. 

Jt/:     Was  this  a  detached  house? 

FA:     No.  No,  it  was  on  South  Parkway.  It  was  not  attached... a  separate 
hone.  It  was  about  Thirty-nine  and  South  Parkv/ay.  The  El  used  to 
cross  there  some  kind  of  way. 
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JVl:  Did  that  bother  you? 

FA:     Wo,  no.  But  I  remember  the  section.  It  was  a  separate  home.  We 
didn't  stay  there  very  long,  because  one  of  my  sisters  had  moved 
to  New  York.  And  on  account  of  me  dancing  and  things,  see,  I  went 
to  Nev;  York.  A  White  promoter  took  me  to  New  York. 

JV/:     A  White  promoter? 

FA:     Yes.  Me  and  this  fellow  named  Gibson.  This  fellow  played  the  ukelele 
and  v;e  danced  in  the  street,  you  knov;. 

Ji-J:     What  kind  of  dancing? 

FA:     Oh,  we  did  tap  dancing,  you  know.  That's  all  there  was,  just  tap 

dancing  and  singing  songs.  Sorae  of  the  songs  we  sang... After  Caruso 
died  we  had  an  act  singing  about  Caruso.  (5ingsn"They  needed  a 
songbird  in  Heaven,  To  sing  v;hile  the  angels  v;ere  playing.  So  God 
told  the  angels  where  one  can  be  found.  And  they  came  and  they  took 
him  one  day.  He's  gone  to  the  bright  land  d   sunshine,  forever  and 
ever  to  stay.  So  they  needed  a  songbird  in  He-e-ea-ven,  so  God 
took  Caruso  away."  It  was  one  of  these  kind  of  songs.  And  then 
we  voiold  dance,  you  know,  do  a  number  dancing.  And  this  is  when 
I  went  to  New  York...V7e  had  an  act,  you  see. 

Jl'l:  How  old  were  you  then? 

FA:     Oh,  I  v/as  about  fourteen.  Fo^jrteen. .  .a  big  boy. 

JT'.':     Did  they  ever  make  ycu  sing  v:hat  they  used  to  call  'Coon'  songs^ 

FA:     No.  I  never... I  was  in  many  shows  and... no,  no,    nothing  like  that 
in  my. . . 

JVJ:     But  weren't  Bert  VJilliams  and  people  doing  that  kind  of  thing? 

FA:     No.  Bert  V/illiams. .  .Bert  Willia-ns  was  doing  slow  things,  you  know, 
comedy  things... you  know,  those  slow  types  of  songs.  But  when  a 
person  vra.s  dancing  and  doing  something,  we  didn't  hai'-e  to  do  all 
of  that... you  knew,  no  Uncle  Tom  business.  I  was  very  little  of 
this  Uncle  Tom  business,  because  in  the  Twenties. .  .1923  and  '2U,  v/e 
didn't  have  nothing  like  that.  We  danced  and  did  comedy.  V/e  didn't 
even  use... they  stopped  using  cork.  I  remember  v;hen  I  first  started, 
we  used  to  black  our  face  and  things... but  see  then... 

JW:     How  old  were  you  then? 

FA:     About  thirteen,  fourteen. 
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JT/:     You  blackened  your  face? 

FA:     Yes.  But  then  that  went  out,  you  see,  in  the  early  years.  And  then 
I  went  into  stage  plays.  You  know,  after  this  act  broke  up,  I  used 
to  work  for  Oscar  Micheaioi:  making  Black  r/iovies,  you  see. 

JW:     Well,  that's  getting  a  little  ahead  of  the  story.  How  did  your 
parents  feel  about  you  Qseing  connected  with  the  entertainment 
busines^? 

FA:     Oh,  they  were  glad  for  me  because  I  nade  a  good  living  and  money. 

It  wasn't  much  money  during  that  period,  but  it  was  enought  to  keep 
us  going. 

JW:     Were  either  one  of  then  musicians? 

FA:     No,  no.  They  v/ere  never  in  the  business,  no. 

Jv/:     They  weren't  worried  about  you  coming  onder  the  influence  of... 

FA:     Ko,  no.  Because,  see,  we  danced  and  we  got  a  certain  amount  of 

money  weekly  in  different  acts.  I  went  on  the  road  vjith  "Chu  Chin 
Chow",  you  Imow,  the  stage  play.  Me  and  this  boy,  Collington  Hayes, 
we'd  dance  and  did  things  and  so  we  had  a  tutor  on  this  show,  "Chu 
Chin  Chow".  Vfe  had  tutors  to  teach  us,  you  know,  just  like  in  school, 
like  you  go  to  school  everyday.  Then  in  the  sumner,  when  we'd  go 
back  to  New  York... before  the  summer  started,  we'd  go  back  to  puclic 
schools,  see.  But  during  the  tL-ne  we  traveled  all  over  the  country... 
Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  we'd  go  to  Chicago  and  go 
f'jrther  than  that. .  .Kansas  City... we  always  had  tutors.  That  was 
my  first  stage  show,  in  New  York. 

Jl-J:     Who  taught  you  how  to  dance? 

FA:     No  one.  No  one,  we  just... 

J\-I:  How  did  you  learn? 

FA:     We  just  tap-danced  on  the  streets  and  go  in  the  clubs  and  rehearse 
and  tap-dance.  We  had  the  Hoofers  Club  in  Nev:  York.  We'd  go  down 
to  the  Hoofers  Club  and  just  dance.  Ho  one  teaches  it.  You  learn 
steps  from  each  other.  And  I  was  with  many  different  acts...tv70 
boys  and  iTii'-self,  or  one  boy.  And  then  from  that  I... by  me  being 
tall  and  skinny,  I  got  into  plays  on  Broadway.  See,  first  I  was 
with  "Chu  Chin  Chow",  a  big  review. ..big  stare... Then  I  went  with... 
I  went  to  under studj'-  a  fellow  named  Oscar  Pope  in  the  "Pursuit  of 
Happiness".  I  was  his  understud;;,^.  See,  this  v;as  before  I  went  into 
the  stage  play,  "Harlem". 
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JW:     Right.  But  you're  still  jumping  ahead  a  little  bit.  I  wanted  to 
still  look  at  Chicago  a  little  bit.  What  do  you  remember,  was 
Chicago. . .what  was  life  like  there?  What  kinds  of  games  did  you 
play  on  the  streets?  Did  you  go  to  school  in  Chicago? 

FA:     YeG,  I  went  to  school  in  Chicago.  I  v/ent  to  V/addley.£0  The  name 
of  the  school  was  Waddley.  I  went  to  Waddley  school. 

J\-/:     Did  you  like  school? 

FA:     Oh,  I,  well,  I  was  crazy  about  school.  I  liked  school.  You  had 
to  go  to  school. ..They  had  comp^olsory. . .you  go... it's  not  like  it 
is  now. 

j;/:     Did  teachers  actually  hit  students  and  spank  them? 

FA:     Well,  yes.  They  hit  you  if  you  didn't  do... you  know,  if  you  got 

rudely  or,  you  know,  got  out  of  line  in  classes  and  different  things. 
They  hit  you  in  your  hand  and  your  legs  and  things.  Well,  we  didn't 
mind  that,  you  know.  They  didn't  hit  you  hard.  And  those  are  the 
things  that  they  did  during  those  days,  you  know. 

JV/:     Were  all  the  kids  in  the  school  Black? 

FA:     Oh,  no.  They  were  Black  and  White.  They  were  Black  and  White  kids. 
I'd  say  it  was  about  forty  per  cent  Black.  It  was  mostly  White 
kids,  see.  As  the  years  go  by,  then  there  were  more  Black  kids. 
But  at  first,  in  my  first  years  of  going  to  school  in  Chicago,  there 
were  very  few  Blacks.  You  know,  there  weren't  as  many  Blacks  as 
there  were  Whites.  Even  on  the  Southside  there  were  more  Whites. 

JVf:     Where  were  these  White  people  from... the  South  too  or  from  foreign 
countries? 

FA:     Yes,  they  were  mostly  from  the  South. 

JW:     Were  there  any  problems  between  the  Blacks  and  the  Whites? 

FA:     Well,  they  always  had  a  little  problem.  It  was  always  some  kind  of 
problem.  But  it  wasn't  that  many.  People  were  getting  more  en- 
lightened as  far  as  the  Black  person  was  concerned,  you  know.  They 
were... The  Negroes  stuck  together  more  than  they  did  any  other  place, 
even  New  York.  But  there  wasn't  very  many  Black  people  in  New  York, 
even  after  I  went  to  New  York  at  my  age.  In  New  York... you  see 
why  I  keep  saying  in  New  York,  because  in  New  York,  at  an  early  age, 
they  didn't  have  too  many  people  own  anything  in  New  York.  Up  in 
the  hills  we  had  Florence  Mills,  the  great  soubrette. . .actress,  she 
had  an  apartment  building.  And  Harry  Wilkes,  the  fighter.  They 
were  the  only  two  who  had  any  kind  of  property,  to  my  knowing. 
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JW:     And  this  was  on  Sugar  Hill? 

FA:     This  was  on  Sugar  Hill,  Edgecombe  Avenue.  Edgecombe  facing  the  Park. 
They  finally  put  a  swimming  pool  and  thing  there.  But  it  wasn't  no 
swimming  pool  there.  It  was  just  a  park.  That  was  on  Edgecombe. 
At  137th  to  136th  Street,  they  had  a  few  people  there.  They  had  a 
Black  girl  named  Pompeii,  and  they  had,  what's  the  name.  Father... 
What's  the  man's  name... Rev.  Powell's  father?  A  few  Negroes  lived 
in  that  section,  you  know.  So  this  was  New  York.  But  in  Chicago 
I  was  so  small  I  couldn't  recall  so  many  people  owning  things,  you 
know.  I  was  about  ten  and  eleven  years  old,  see. 

JW:  When  your  family  got  to  Chicago,  were  there  any  organizations... 
How  did  people  help  you  get  over?  How  did  your  parents  find  a 
job... find  a  house? 

FA:     Oh,  they  found  a  job.  I  don't  know  how,  you  know.  I  couldn't  tell 
you  exactly  how  they  found  a  job.  My  sister  helped  them,  showed 
them  how  to  go  about  things,  this,  that  and  the  other,  you  know. 
I  don't  know  how  they  got  it.  I  know  they  were  working. 

JW:     Do  you  remember  the  Race  Riot  of  I919  in  Chicago  that  started  out 
at  the  beach? 

FA:     Yes,  I  remember  a  little  about  it,  but  I  don't  remember  too  much. 
I  was  in  New  York  when  the  riots  started  there  in  Chicago.  See, 
I  was  in  New  York  then,  in  1919 .  We  had  a  riot  in  New  York  in  192_ 
something.  I've  forgotten  what  now.  But... 

JVJ:     What  was  that  like? 

FA:     Well,  at  a  five  and  ten- cent  store,  the  riot  started  in  New  York 
at  125th  Street.  It  was  alv;ays  V/hite  dov/n  there.  It  wasn't  no 
colored.  Colored  people  didn't  even  live  in  there.  All  the  stores 
in  there  and  all  the  theaters  were  VThite.   (That's  in  Nev/  York. 
I'm  still  going...I'm  alvzays  going  to  New  York.)  vmen  you  go  back 
to  Chicago,  they  had  a  riot  in  1919.  In  19l8  the  soldiers  had  a 
big  thing  in  Chicago,  but  I  wasn't  there.  I  was  in  New  York,  see. 

JV/:  When  you  went  to  New  York,  you  went  to  live  with  your  sister? 

FA:  Yes.  My  sister,  yes. 

JV/:  What  was  her  name? 

FA:  Her  name  was  Memm,  M-e-m-m,  Meram.  We  call  her  Memm. 

JW:  Was  she  married? 

FA:  Yes,  she  was  married. 
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JW:     And  what  was  she  doing  for  a  living? 

FA:     She  was  a  hairdresser,  fixing  hair.  Then  I... 

JIV:     Did  she  run  her  own  place,  or  did  she  work  for  someone  else? 

FA:     Yes,  she  run  her  ov/n  place  on  Seventh  Avenue.  Seventh  Avenue  and 
Thirty-second  Street. 

JW:     Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  place? 

FA:     No,  I  can't  recall. 

JVJ:     So,  she  was  making  pretty  good  money? 

FA:     Yes,  she  v;as  making  good. . .Hairdressers. . .that's  the  only  thing 

a  Black  girl,  you  know,  could  do.  There  were  no  job... See,  doing 
hair... I  went  v/ith  a  Negro  girl,  Madame  Walker's  daughter,  Lelia 
Walker.  Of  course,  that's  v;hen  I  started  with  "Green  Pastures". 

Jl'/:  What  do  you  mean  you  "went  with"  her?  Took  her  out? 

FA:  Yes,  we  were  sweethearts.  . 

JW:  Oh,  reallyl  You  know  she  v/as  famous. 

FA:  No,  she  died. 

JW:  No,  I  mean,  she  was  famous. 

FA:     No,  she  wasn't  famous.  Her  mother  was  famous.  "Madame  Walker"  was 
famous.  Lelia  was  Just  vrild.  She  went  to  college,  you  know,  and 
come  to  Nev7  York.  They  lived  up  on  the  Hudson.  Well,  that's  hov/ 
I  knew  her,  on  account  of  me  being  with  "Green  Pastures" ,  the  stage 
shov/. 

J\'J:  Can  you  tell  me  something  about  her... what  she  looked  like? 

FA:     Well,  she  vras  a  brown- skinned  girl,  kind  of  plump,  nice  looking,  not 
bad.  But  she  \i?as  wild,  you  know,  wild.  She  died  at  an  early  age. 

JW:     She  died  of  what? 

FA:     Shoot,  I  don't  know  what  she  died  of.  See,  during  that  period  you 
didn't  knov;  what  the  people  died  of.  You  know  that  they  died.  Nov; 
people  die  from  cancer,  from  this  and  that.  I  didn't  know.  I  know.. 
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JW:     People  used  to  say  somebody  would  drink  themselves  to  death,  or 
whatever. 

FA:     Yes.  But  she  drank  quite  a  bit.  See,  she  was  wild.  Now... she... 
They  lived  up  on  the  Hudson.  They  had  a^illion  dollar  home.  They 
claim  it  was  a  million  dollar  home,  a  beautiful  home  up  on  the  Hudson. 
But  that's  later  on.  That's  when  I  was  with  "Green  Pastures". 
This  was  the  early  Thirties. 

J\l:  Okay,  well,  we  will  come  back  to  her.  \Then   you  moved  to  New  York, 

were  you  almost  a  full-time  entertainer  by  then? 

FA:     No.  I  was  never  full-time.  I  was  going  to  school,  you  see.  I 

worked  at  times,  and  if  I  go  on  the  road  they  had  tutors  or  some- 
thing. When  I'd  come  back  to  New  York,  you  know,  then  I'd  work  with 
some  act  with  some  boys.  At  that  time  we  could  work  in  clubs,  see, 
even  at  an  early  age.  And  I  remember  going  dovmtovm  over  in  Brooklj''n 
and  different  places  working  \d.th  these  two  boys. 

JV/:     ^fhat  did  the  other  kids  in  your  s chool . . .  what  did  they  think  about 
what  you  were  doing? 

FA:     Oh,  they  idolized  you.  They  treated  you  nice,  you  know.  They  wanted 
to  he  like  you.  And  people  in  those  days,  they  want  to  touch  you 
and  everything  else,  you  know.  So,  after  I  got  on  Broadway,  and  the 
first  show  I  got  in  on  Broadway  was  "Chu  Chin  Chow" .  I  went  then 
from  there  to  understudy  Oscar  Pope  in  "Pursuit  of  Happiness".  Then 
I  v/ent  in  the  stage  play,  "Harlem".  But  at  that  time  I'm  going 
from  one  play,  big  show,  to  the  other,  because  I  vras  tall  and  skinny 
and  they  wanted  me... any  comedy  part  in  the  show,  they  always  wanted 
me  for  that  part,  you  see.  So  when  I  was  with  "Pursuit  of  Happiness", 
it  v/as  a  comedy  part.  I  was  understudy  to  Oscar  Pope.  His  name 
was  Oscar  Pope.  Then  from  there  I  went  into  the  stage  play  "Harlem". 
"Harlem"  was  about  a  party  up  in  Harlem,  a  house  rent  party.  I  had 
a  part  in  there,  and  then  I  understudied  the  part  "Jeeks" . .."Jeeks" 
was  the  big  part.  So  I  was  the  imderstudy  because  I  was  tall  and 
I  was  young.  So  from  that  I  got  into  "Green  Pastures"  February  2, 
1930. 

Jt/:     What  was  the  audition  like?  How  did  you  go  about  getting  a  role 
in  those  days? 

FA:     Well,  they  called  you  for  an  audition  and  you  tell  them  all  the 
things  that  you  have  been  in,  and  that's  how  they  pick  you.  You 
couldn't  just  walk  up  and  say  this  part  or  I'll  rehearse  or  let  me 
read  this  part.  You  have  to... they  check  up  on  you  and  see  that 
you've  been  in  this  or  that  and  the  other,  because  they  put  it  in 
the... not  the  menu... What  do  you  call  it  in  the  theater? 
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JW:     Oh,  the  program? 

FA:     Program,  see... that  you  had  been  in  this  and  that.  So  they  wanted 
people  that  had  been  in  other  things,  you  see.  The  same  way  with 
the  moving  picture.  You  couldn't  get  a  part  unless  you  had  been 
in,  you  see  what  I  mean? 

JW:     That's  kind  of  a  vicious  circle,  because  if  you  haven't  been  in  any- 
thing then  you  can't  get  in  anything. 

FA:     No,  well,  you  don't  get  things  boom,  boom,  right  away.  The  more 

you  have  been  in,  they  send  for  you,  and  then  you  go  for  the  part. 
Then  they  give  it  to  you  because  they  could  put  it  on  the  program 
that  so-and-so  was  in  so-and-so.  So  then  I  stayed  with  "Green 
Pastures"  for  six  years. 

JV7:     Well,  before  we  get  to  "Green  Pastures",  you  were  with  Collington 
Hayes . 

FA:     Yes,  Collington  Hayes. 

JW:     Did  you  ever  steal  material  from  other  dancers? 

FA:     Well,  we  steal  steps.  You  know,  we  always  look  at  each  other,  what 
a  person  do,  you  know.  Dancing  is  that  way.  You  have  to  watch  each 
other  and  rehearse  and  see  this  fellow  do  a  step  and  you  do  it,  you 
know.  It  come  to  you.  Then  you  keep  rehearsing  it  and  you  do  it 
that  way.  So  Hayes  worked  in  many  places,  you  know,  dancing  and 
doing  comedy. 

JW:     Where  did  the  popular  steps,  the  Charleston  and  the  Black  Bottom, 
come  from? 

FA:     They  came  from  the  South.  They  came  from  Southern  people,  kids  and 

things.  They  do  the  Charleston,  you  know.  Everybody  did  the  Charle- 
ston. It  was  just  a  dance.  But  that  wasn't  the  way  we  danced.  We 
do  tap-dancing.  VJe  didn't  have  to  do  no  Charleston,  no  this  and 
that.  The  Charleston  was  mostly  a  girl  thing,  you  see.  We  tap- 
danced,  and  v/e  learned  different  steps,  you  know,  and  then  we'd  do 
a  comedy.  We  talked. 

JW:     And  what  were  some  of  the  jokes? 

FA:     We  talked  like  this:   "Who  is  going  to  bury  the  last  man  left  on 

earth?   'Cause  there  won't  be  nobody  left  to  drive  the  hearse.  Well, 
that's  a  hard  question,  it's  true.  But  listen  to  some  of  the  things 
he  gonna  have  to  do.  He  gonna  have  to  wash  and  dress  hisself  and  lay 
his  body  out.  Now  that's  what  I  been  standing  here  arguing  about. 
He  gonna  have  to  get  a  hearse  and  drive  along  slow.  And  preach  his 
own  funeral..."  You  know,  something  like  that.  And  then  he  talks 
and  I  talks  and  then  we  go  into  a  dance,  see.  So  it  goes  a  long  ways 
that  way.  The  people  out  there  are  listening.  And  we  are  way  back 
on  the  stage,  and  we  talk  that  way.  And  then  we  dance,  you  see... 
Hayes  and  myself  dance. 
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JW:     Do  you  remember  anymore  of  those  routines? 

FA:  Well,  as  you  come  to  different  shows,  I  could  tell  you  some  of  the 
routines.  Keep  on  going.  Way  back  in  '36  I  was  with  the  Beatrice 
Lily's  show,  "The  Show  is  On." 

JW:     It  was  back  in  '26  when  you  started  "Chu  Chin  Chow",  wasn't  it? 

FA:     Yes.  Yes. 

JV7:     I  wanted  to  ask  you  again  about  the  early  days  when  you  were  dancing 
as  a  teenager,  did  you  ever  do  anything  different  for  a  Black 
audience  than  you  would  do  for  a  White  audience? 

FA:     Yes,  well,  naturally.  You  had  to,  you  know,  because  very  seldom... 
You  see,  when  we  were... when  I  was  coming  up,  most  of  my  places  were 
White  audiences.  We  played  in  White  places.  You  see,  sometime 
we'd  go  to  Philadelphia  or  some  place.  But  we'd  do  mostly  a  lot  of 
dancing  and  things  'cause  that  was  the  biggest  thing  during  those 
days. . .dancing.  The  music  was  in  the  pit,  you  see,  in  the  pit. 
But  then  the  bands  come  in  the  later  years,  when  Duke  QEllington] 
and  all  of  them  come.  But  before  that,  the  band  was  mostly  in  the 
pit,  played  for  the  show.  But  the  show  was  the  thing  during  those 
years.  But,  just  like  I  say,  in  the  early  years  I  branched  off  and 
did  comedy  with  White  shows.  So  look  how  many  years  I  had  been 
with  these  big  White  shows,  you  see. 

JW:     Yes,  but  what  was  the  difference  between  what  you  would  do  for  a 
White  audience  and  for  a  Black  audience? 

FA:     Well,  the  White  audience. . .the  shows  were  dramatic  shows  and  things 

that  I  was  with,  and  was  with  some  musicals  too.  But  they  were  VJhite 
shows.  Well,  they  gave  you  things  to  do,  you  see.  They  write  things 
and  you  rehearse  it.  Now  I  was  with  the  Beatrice  Lily  show,  "The 
Show  is  On".  Well,  this  is  what  I  had  to  do:  A  22-piece  band  would 
come  out  from  the  pit,  and  this  man  with  this  tailcoat  and  violin, 
ta-ti-ta-ti-ta-ti...Then  I  would  come  out  in  the  middle  of  the  stage 
and  start  talking,  and  then  I'd  say,  "What  do  you  chop  when  you  chop 
a  tree,  A  million  things  that  you  daily  see;  a  baby's  crib,  a  porch 
chair,  a  soap  box  do*"^  at  Union  Square,  a-tap-a-tap-a-tap-a-tap,  a 
rolling  pin  for  dear  old  mother;  a  picket  for  the  fence,  a  bucket 
for  the  well,  a  pole  for  America's..."  But  see,  the  music  is  playing 
Qie  demonstrates  how  the  violin  is  playing] and  the  man  directing. 
I  say,  "What  do  you  chop  when  you  chop  God's  wood?  Guns  to  protect 
our  womanhood;  the  better  mousetrap,  the  pole  that  hoists  our  country's 
flag,  handles  for  the  Fuller  brush,  pl'^ges  for  the  up  flush,  comfort 
seats  all  shapes  and  classes,  for  little  lads  and  younger  lasses." 
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FA:     Those  are  the  things  that  people  write  for  me.  I  couldn't  say... 
at  that  time  I  couldn't  just  say  these  things  because  they  write 
these  things.  You  have  to  rehearse  them  six  weeks,  but  they  stays 
with  me  all  through  these  years.  But  at  that  time  I  had  to  learn 
it  for  six  weeks.  So  when  you  get  a  part  like  that,  it's  big.  Be- 
cause you  come  out  on  the  stage... way  out  there  and  the  people,  you 
know,  thousands  of  people  looking  at  you. 

JW:     Were  you  ever  afraid? 

FA:     Oh,  no,  no.  No,  when  you  get  out  there  you  get  used  to  doing  it 
every  night,  every  night.  It's  just  like  everything  else.  I  got 
killed  in  "Green  Pastures"  every  night  for  six  years,  so  you... I 
could  tell  you  so  many  things  that  happened  to  me  in  that  show. 

JW:     Okay,  we'll  get  to  that.  Did  your  sister  ever  come  to  see  you 
perform? 

FA:     Yes.  They  always  did  come  to  see  me  wherever.  I  worked  in  pretty 
near  all  the  theaters  in  New  York.  If  I  didn't  rehearse  in  them, 
I... you  know  from  59th  to  Ulst  street  there's  nothing  but  theaters, 
between  8th  and  5th  avenue. . .hundreds  of  theaters. . .the  Palace,  the 
Roxie,  the  Strand,  the  Biltmore,  the  Ethel  Barrymore,  the  Palace, 
the  Strand,  the  Hippodrome.  But  you  see,  you.' re  going  from  one 
theater  to  the  other.  And  clubs,  too.  You  play  a  lot  of  little  old 
clubs,  in  Binghampton,  New  York,  and  Syracuse,  you  know.  A  lot  of 
times  you  go  different  places  and  work  like  that,  you  know.  But  when 
it  come  to  these  big  shows,  they  run  for  two  or  three  years,  on 
Broadway.  Well,  that's  what  I  was  doing.  You  make  more  money  that 
way.  Fellows  like  Dusty  Fletcher,  Pigmeat  Markham  and  all  those 
fellov/s  uptovm,  they  just  go  to  V.'ashington,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 
That's  their  run,  and  across  the  state.  That's  a  different  thing 
entirely.  I  was  always  downtown.  They  wonder,  "How  you  get  in  so 
many?"  Because  ^if]  y°^  stay  with  the  V/hite  people  and  you  make 
a  better  living.  You  work  all  the  time,  because  they  are  big  stars. 
Some  of  those  people  get  $lU,000  a  week.  No  Black  person  was  getting 
that  kind  of  money... and  getting  a  certain  percentage  of  the  thing, 
like  Ethel  Barrymore  and  Tallulah  Bankhead  and  Beatrice  Lily  and 
Katherine  Cornell  and  those  people. . .They  are  women  that  get  big 
money.  They  have  been  getting  big  money  all  the  years.  So  when 
they  have  a  show,  and  you  have  a  part  in  the  show,  you  get  big  money, 
because  you  work  all  the  time. 

Erro  TAPE 
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FA:     The  Rolls  Royces,  and  the  Duesenbergs,  and  all  those.  The 

chauffeurs  come  up  there  with  these  different  cars.  They  are  the 
Rockefellers,  the  Astors,  the  Mellons,  the  Duponts  and... They  got 
the  whole  theater.  You  see  what  I  mean?  All  right.  Now  sometimes 
they  open  and  six  months  you  cannot  get  a  seat.  You  see  what  I 
mean?  It's  sold  out  for  six  months.  Those  are  these  big  people. 
They  comes  to  see  Tallulah  Bankhead;  they  come  to  see  Katherine 
Cornell:  they  come  to  see  Ethel  Barrymore;  they  come  to  see... You 
get  what  I'm  saying?  So  when  "Green  Pastures"  opened,  they  come... 
the  tickets  to  the  theater  are  sold  for  six  months,  a  year.  You 
can't... no  one  could  get... the  ordinary  Black  person  or  ordinary 
White  person,  they  didn't  have  no  seats.  All  you  see  is  ermine 
wraps,  mink  coats.  You  don't  see  that  today,  but  that's  the  way 
it  was,  you  see. 

JW:     In  '27  you  got  in  the  play,  "Harlem". 

FA:     Yes.  "Harlem". 

JW:     By  Wallace  Thurman.  Did  you  ever  meet  him,  the  author  of  the  play? 

FA:     I've  seen   him,  yes.  You  always  see  these  people  because  they  come 
all  around  the  stage.  Even  the  director  directing  us,  you  know, 
rehearsing,  they  come  around  them,  you  see.  It's  just  like  any  other 
shows  I've  been  with.  I  was  with  a  Shubert  show  like  Beatrice  Lily, 
Bert  Lahr,  Reginald  Gardiner,  Mitzi  Mayfair  and  Paul  Acorn.  Paul 
Acorn  is  the  "Dane  that  dances",  like  Nijinsky.  You  see  the  dir- 
ectors and  the  producers  and  all  of  them.  Shubert,  I  knew  him  very 
well,  J.  J.  Shubert.  And  the  director  was... What's  the  man's  name 
that  directed  "Gigi"? 

JW:     Oh,  I  don't  remember. 

FA:     He  was  married  to  this  girl  that  died... this  girl,  this  brilliant 
girl  that  sings.  She  has  a  daughter  now.  He  directed  a  big  show 
here.  He's  got  a  big  name.  Well,  he  was  the  director  of  that  shov;. 
There's  so  many  directors.  You  know,  Just  like  "Green  Pastures". 
Lawrence  Rivers  produced  the  show,  you  see,  but  Mark  Harlley  wrote 
the  show.  They  were  there.  Just  like  Mose  Hartman  of  "You  Can't 
Take  It  With  You",  the  stage  play.  Mose  Hart,  Kaufmann  and  Hart... 
you  read  about  them... the  writers  and  directors,  they  are  there. 
You  see  them  every  minute. 

JW:     What  do  you  remember  about  Wallace  Thurman?  He  was  kind  of. . . 

FA:     I  see  those  people.  He  was  a  Jew,  wasn't  he? 

JW:     No,  he  was  a  Black  man. 
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FA:     Black  man.  Oh,  yes,  yes,  oh,  yes,  that's  right.  He  was  a  dark  man. 
I  don't  know  too  much  about  him.  I  saw  him... that  one  play... you 
know,  then  it  closed,  and  then  we  opened  it  again,  but... 

J^':     Same  theater? 

FA:     Let's  see,  what  theater.  We  was  at  U2nd  Street  the  last  time.  Be- 
fore that  we  was  at  the  Eltin  Theater.  I  think  it  was  the  Eltin, 
E-1-t-i-n,  Eltin. 

JW:     This  was  the  first  Broadway  play  that  was  a  drama  written  by  a  Black 
man.  Did  anybody  pay  any  attention  to  that? 

FA:     Yes,  it  ran  for  quite  a  while.  It  was  a  good  show,  a  good  play, 
and  it  ran  for  quite  a  little  while. 

JW:     Did  a  lot  of  Black  people  come  down  to  see  these  plays? 

FA:     Yes.  Not  a  lot  now.  A  lot  didn't  attend  these  kind  of  plays.  But, 
you  know,  most  of  the  Black  people  they  stayed  in  Harlem  and  they 
went  to  these  musical  comedy  shows,  these  dancing  and  jumping, Q»ro- 
gramsj  you  see. 

JVJ:     Where  was  this? 

FA:     Well,  we  had  three  theaters  in... we  had  one  theater  in... we  had 

tv?o  theaters  in  Harlem  at  the  time.  We  had... at  135th  Street,  we 
had  the... What's  the  name? 

Jt'7:     Lafayette? 

FA:     No,  no. 

JW:     Apollo? 

FA:     No,  no.  We  didn't  have  any  Lafayette.  The  Lafayette  wasn't  open 

then.  We  had  the... 135th  and  Lenox  we  had  the... We  had  two  theaters, 
one  on  Lenox  Avenue  and  one  on  135th  Street.  This  was  before  the 
Lafayette  opened  up.  [jTape  unintelligible]  The  Lafayette  was  on 
Seventh  Avenue... But  I'm  talking  about  the  Lincoln.  The  Lincoln 
was  on  135th  betv/een  Lenox  and  Fifth.  And  we  had  the  Odient  on 
Lenox  Avenue  between  132nd  and  133rd.  That's  the  Odient.  We  didn't 
have  but  the  tv/o  theaters.  Then  the  Lafayette  opened  up  around  about 
that  period.  Now  after  the  Lafayette  opened  up,  then  the  27th... and 
27th,  they  opened  up  the  theater  where  Florence  Mills  went  to  France 
with  "Blackbirds"  and  they  opened  a  theater  on  Seventh  Avenue  and 
126th  Street... V/hat's  the  name  of  that  theater?  At  126th  and  Seventh 
Avenue,  there's  a  theater  there.  They  call  it  the  Alhambra.  You 
get  it?  But  all  down  there  was  White  places  now.  A  Hundred  and 
Twenty-fifth  Street.  It  wasn't  no  colored,  wasn't  no... What  was 
that  theater  they  got  down  there? 
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JW:     Apollo? 

FA:     No,  it  wasn't  no  Apollo.  That  was  a  White  burlesque  place.  Now 

after  the  Lafayette. . .it  had  to  be  in  the  Twenties,  you  see,  because 
Florence  Mills  come  back  and  played  there.  She  died  right  after 
she  come  back.  She  died  in  '27  when  Rudolph  Valentino  died.  So 
she  had  to  be... so  she  had  to  come  back  in  '27,  because  she  died  in 
'27. 

JW:     Do  you  remember  what  they  now  call  the  Harlem  Renaissance. . .these 
people  like  Langston  Hughes? 

FA:     Yes,  yes.  The  Harlem  Renaissance,  you  mean  the  basketball  players? 
The  Harlem  Renaissance... 

JV/:     No,  not  the  Globe  Trotters. 

FA:     No,  not  Globe  Trotters.  I'm  talking  about  the  Harlem  Renaissance 
that  was  on  137th  and  Seventh  Avenue.  You  know  the  Harlem... the 
Renaissance. 

JW:     No,  I'm  not  talking  about  a  place.  I'm  talking  about  a  group  of 
people  v;ho  wrote  poetry  and  stuff. 

FA:     No,  I  thought  you  were  talking  about  the  Harlem... the  Renaissance 
...the  basketball. . .We  had  a  basketball  team  called  the  Harlem 
Renaissance.  This  was  before  the  Globe  Trotters.  The  Harlem  Ren- 
aissance was  up  there  on  137th  and  Seventh.  It  was  a  big  hall  there. 
They  used  to  play  basketball  and  go  to  Chicago  and  different  places. 
They  called  the  players  "The  Renaissance" .  I  thought  that  was  what 
you  were  talking  about. 

JVJ:     Do  you  remember  a  group  of  people  who  were  mostly  writers,  people 
like  DuBois  and  Jessie  Fauset  and  Countee  Cullen  and  people  like 
that? 

FA:     Yes,  well,  I've  heard  of  those  people  but  they... they  write  mostly 
in  dialect,  see.  Just  like  I've  known  a  lot  of  people  that  lecture, 
but  they  all  lectured  with  dialect.  Like  Richard  B.  Harrison  and 
many  others  used  to  travel  all  over  the  country  lecturing  about  the 
Negro  family,  but  it  was^ll  in  dialect.  Langston  Hughes  and  those 
fellows,  they... all  their  thing  was  in  dialect.  Most  of  his  poetry, 
you  knov;,  was  in  dialect. 

JVJ:     Before  v;e  go  to  "Green  Pastures" ,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  some  of 
the  well-known  people.  What  did  you  say? 

FA:     Well-known  entertainers. 
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JW:     Yes,  that  you  have  met,  like... How  did  you  happen  to  meet  Florence 
Mills? 

FA:     Florence  Mills?  I  knew  her  husband.  He  was  a  dancer.  He  was  an 

older  man,  much  older  than  I  was.  But  his  name  was  "Slow  Kid",  they 
called  him.  "Slow  Kid".  He  was  a  dancer.  And  I  got  acquainted 
with  Florence  Mills  by  me  being  down  in  shows  and  this.  And  I  seen 
•  her  all  the  time,  you  know.  But  she  was  a  great  soubrete,  singing. 
This  fellow  was  a  dancer. . .nice  looking  brown-skinned.  They  were 
much  older  than  I  was,  see.  Florence  Mills  was  too.  And  when  they 
got  "Blackbirds" ,  that  was  a  big  show,  they  went  over  to  France  with 
"Blackbirds".  That's  where  Josephine  Baker  stayed;  she  was  «.  chorus 
girl,  a  show  girl.  That's  all  I  could  remember  aboi t  them.  But  I 
remember  she  came  back.  I  knew  her  through  her  husband,  'cause  I 
knew  the  man... but  me  being  a  dancer,  we  all  knew  each  other.  I  knew 
her.  Not  to  be... you  know,  I  wasn't  her  age.  She  was  big  time... 
big  girl  at  that  time. 

JW:     How  do  you  think  she  handled  success?  You  know,  all  of  a  sudden 
she  was  world-famous? 

FA:     Well,  she  handled  it  just  like  all  the  rest  of  them.  You  know, 
like  Ethel  Waters,  they  all  got  big,  but  they  just... they  didn't 
do  too  much.  Ethel  had  a  bar.  She  had  an  apartment  house  or 
something.  But  they. . .somehow  you  never  know  where  the  money  goes. 

JW:     But  I  mean  they  didn't  start  getting  hi-saddity?  Or  did  they  act 
different  after  they  got  money? 

FA:     No.  No,  well,  it's  funny  about  a  Negro  entertainer.  You  can  hardly 
get  to  them  when  he  gets  in  power.  He  may  remember  you,  "Hello", 
and  go  on  about  his  business.  If ' ji  just  a  few  of  them  that  really 
...Just  like  I  was  downtown  here  a  few  weeks  ago  with  Count  Basie. 
Well,  some  people  are  ordinary,  and  they  are  glad  to  see  you  and 
hug  you,  and  he  told  me  that  he  was  living  in  the  Bahamas.  VJell,  I 
just  left  the  Bahamas  last  year.  But  I  didn't  know  his  wife  was 
there  until  Joe  Morris... you  know,  the  fellow  that  went  over  to... 
with  this  lady's  CSybil  Lucas:   refers  to  a  previous  conversation, 
off  record] brother  and  went  to  Africa.  V'hat's  the  lady  you  called 
that  is  crippled? 

JW:     Oh,  Mrs.  Lucas? 

FA:     Mrs.  Lucas.  Well,  the  fellow  that  went  to  Africa  with  her  brother 
...that  took  him,  Joe  Morris,  had  the  office  on  Montgomery  Street 
and  opened  a  bank  in  Houston.  Well,  he's  a  good  friend  of  mine. 
He's  been  coming  here  for  seven,  eight,  ten  weeks,  every  week  going 
to  buy  property  over  in  Oakland. . .condemned  property  and  fix  it  up 
from  the  governor. . .from  the  Mayor.  He  had  a  couple  of  strokes  and 
he  decided... but  he  was  a  good  friend  of  this  girl's  father. 
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JW:     Walter  Sandford. 

FA:     Yes.  See,  when  Walter  died,  the  girl... the  place  that  he  died,  my 
wife  was  the  first  person  that  saw  him  while  he  was  at  this  girl's 
house.  We  know  the  girl... this  girl's  a  friend. . .when  he  died  over 
in  Berkeley.  He  was  friendly  with  this  girl.  And  he  got  sick  in 
the  house,  and  they  had  to  call  the  ambulance  there  to  get  him. 
But  the  boy,  I  knew  the  boy  very  well.  But  then  after  he  got  messed 
up,  he  wanted  me  to  get  in  touch  with  Joe  Morris  for  him.  Well,  I 
called  Joe  Morris  in  Los  Angeles,  and  he's  all  messed  up,  you  see, 
messing  around. 

JVJ:     Getting  back  to  Florence  Mills... 

FA:     Most  entertainers,  you  couldn't... 

JW:     Was  she  one  of  these  ordinary  people  or  did  it  go  to  her  head? 

FA:     No,  I  don't  think  it  went  to  her  head.  I  think  she  was  so  big  that 
you  couldn't  hardly. ..When  a  person  get  big... just  like  in  France 
when  Josephine  Baker  got  big,  you  couldn't  even  get  to  her.  You 
couldn't  touch  her,  she's  so  big.  It  isn't  that  they  try  to  be  big. 
It's  just  a  hard  thing  with  the  Negro  family.  When  you  get  to  be 
a... That's  the  only  field  that  Negroes  earn  any  big  money  during 
that  period... is  entertainment.  Other  than  that,  they  didn't  earn 
anything.  A  doctor,  the  only  job  he  had  was  being  a  Red  Cap  in  the 
station  or  a  porter  or  something.  Usually  if  he  opened  an  office 
he  couldn't  make  a  living,  even  in  New  York,  And  many  other  places. 
But  now,  in  the  recent  years... in  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years, 
the  Black  family  is  making  a  living  as  a  doctor,  as  a  professional 
man.  But  before  that,  he  starved  to  death.  A  lot  of  fellows  who 
had  a  degree  would  come  out  there,  and  I'd  give  thera  a  dollar  or  two 
tip.  I  feel  sorry  for  him,  because  here's  a  boy,  he's  brilliant, 
he  went  through  school,  but  still,  he  can't  make  a  living.  Because 
the  average  Black  person  didn't  go  to  him.  They'd  go  to  a  VJhite 
man. 

JW:     We've  been  told  and  I've  read  something  that  Ethel  Waters,  in  her 
early  days,  used  rather  strong  language,  and  was  kind  of  a  real 
earthy  woman. 

FA:     Well,  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  most  of  our  Negro  family,  Negro 

entertainers,  during  that  period,  they  were... the  women,  they  were 
low... the  women  had  no  schooling.  They  had  nothing  to  work  with 
hardly,  you  know.  In  the  early  days,  they... You  spoke  about  Uncle 
Tom  and  this  and  that.  V/ell,  some  of  those  girls,  they  never  went 
to  school  to  any  degree.  And  when  they  get  to... like  I  knew  this 
woman  very  well .. .What ' s  the  great  singer  we  had? 
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JW:     Marian  Anderson? 

FA:     No,  no.  She  was  a  great  singer,  but  she  was  a  different  type  of 
woman. 

JW:     Lena  Home? 

FA:     No,  I'm  talking  about  Miss  Day...V7hat  do  you  call  her?  (l  got  her 

picture  downstairs.)  I  knew  her  very  well.  Most  of  our  entertainers 
were  just  like  she  was.  You  know,  they  got  on  dope  and,  and... 

JW:     Oh,  Billie  Holiday? 

FA:     Billie  Holiday.  Most  of  our  entertainers  were  like  Billie  Holiday 
and  Ethel  Waters.  They  didn't  have  no  schooling.  They  just  carry 
on,  you  knov7,  do  anything  they  wanted  to  do.  If  they  buy  a  mink 
coat,  they'd  throw  it  on  the  floor.  They  had  no  class.  If  you  look 
back,  most  of  our  entertainers  they  were  just  wild  people,  you  know. 
Never  had  no  schooling. 

JW:     Did  you  ever  meet  Bessie  Smith? 

FA:     Yes,  I've  met  Bessie  Smith.  I've  met  Bessie  Smith  many  times  but 
she  was  just  like  the  rest  of  them. 

JW:     Were  there  any  of  them  that  were  different? 

FA:     Any  different? 

JW:     Did  any  of  them  have  any  "class"? 

FA:     Well,  yes,  we  had  several  of  them  that  had  class.  We  had  Adele  Hall; 
she  had  class. 

JV/:     V7hat  was  she  in? 

FA:     Oh,  she  was  in  many  big  Broadway  shows.  Adele  Hall  was  in... she  was 
in  "Blackbirds".  She  married  a  Negro  that  was  a  architect.  He  built 
homes,  drawings  for  homes  and  mansions.  He  looked  like  a  White  man, 
but  he  was... he  was  supposed  to  be  a  colored  man,  but  he  was  VJhite... 
White-looking.  They  lived  up  in  Westchester  and  had  a  big  home. 

JW:     What  was  his  name? 

FA:     I  can't  recall  his  name.  But  if  you  search,  look  it  up... Adele  Hall 
was  our  great  singer,  you  know,  and  she  was  married  to  this  man. 
This  man  was  a  big  fellow  and  they  had  money.  He  made  a  lot  of  money 
by... he  was  an  architect.  He  drawed  houses  and  bridges  and  big 
buildings  and  things.  They  had  a  big  home  up  in  Westchester. 
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J¥:     How  about  Nina  Mae  McKinney? 

FA:     Nina  Mae  wasn't  in  her  class.  Nina  Mae  was  just  like  the  rest  of 
them... wild.  I'm  trying  to  recall  some  of  the  entertainers  was 
like  Adele  Hall,  who  was  like  this  woman  you  called,  this  opera 
singer. . .Katherine  Yarborough.  She  was  an  opera  singer  too.  And 
this  other  lady  you  just  called  there  from  Philadelphia. . .opera. 

JW:     Marian  Anderson. 

FA:     Marian  Anderson.  They  had  class.  They  was  a  different  bracket. 
Adeline  Hall  was  a  singer.  She  sang  no  opera  songs... she  sang  a 
lot  of  classical  songs,  you  know.  She  was  one  of  our  nice  enter- 
tainers. But  the  rest  of  them,  all  of  them  was  just  wild  people. 
They  were  wild. 

JW:     Well,  did  they  have  fun? 

FA:     What?  Yes,  had  a  lot  of  fun.  They  carry  on,  you  know,  do  the  things 
that  they. . . 

J^J:  But  when  it  got  down  to  work,  did  they  get  serious? 

FA:     Yes.  Well,  they  were  good  singers  and  good  entertainers  and  things. 
But  they  had... they  were  just  careless  people. . .wild. 

J\l:  What  did  they  do  with  their  money? 

FA:     Buy  cars,  and  maybe  have  an  apartment  house,  and  usually  lose  it  all, 
you  know.  It  eventually  all  goes  some  kind  of  way.  I  don't  know. 
It's  just  the  same  way  with  Ray  Robinson.  I  knew  him  very  well,  and 
we  talked  and  talked.  He  said  to  me  that  he  made  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  with  the  Turpin  fight  in  England  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  with  the  Turpin  fight  in  New  York. 
And  still  when  he  came  out  here  and  fought  this  Italian  boy  out  here 
at  the  Cow  Palace,  he  was  broke.  He  didn't  have  no  money,  so  he  had 
to  go  and  get... take  it  from  George... you  know,  the  fellow  that  had 
managed  him.  QEnterruption]  So  that's  v/hat  usually  happened  to  our 
people.  They  never  had  no  real  money.  When  they  do  get  some  money, 
it  goes  somewhere.  I  never  could  understand  how  the  money  go.  But 
usually. . .it's  happening  now,  even  now.  Most  of  them  you  say  that 
are  rich,  you  know,  when  they  die,  they  don't  have  any  money.  The 
White  man  sing  one  song  and  he  gets  a  million  dollars,  but  the  av- 
erage Negro  he  don't  wind  up  with  nothing,  I  don't  understand  how 
this  happens,  but  that's  the  way  it  is.  Sammy  Davis,  they  don't 
have  no  money.  All  the  fellows.  Look  at  how. . .Count  Basie's  been 
playing  so  long.  He  should  be  rich.  Duke  Ellington  should  be  a 
millionaire.  Now  where  is  the  money?  Louis  Armstrong  was  a  dear 
friend  of  mine.  He  stayed  here  with  me.  And  I  knew  him  when  he  came 
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FA:     to  New  York.  Now  you  know  that's  been  a  long  time  ago.  And  still 
he  didn't  have  any  money.  Now  where  is  the  money?  I  mean,  they 
had... 

JW:     Do  you  think  they  had  bad  advice  from  their  agents? 

FA:     No,  I  think  the  White  man  had  ninety-nine  and  a  half  percent  of  the 
wealth  of  this  country.  And  we  have  a  half  cent  which  is  starvation 
money.  Yes,  every  Negro  family,  eighty- five  percent  of  them  is  on 
some  kind  of  relief  or,  you  know,  one  of  those  kinds  of  things. 
So  we  don't  have  any  real  money.  We  have  a  few  millionaires,  which 
is  a  handful. ..you  can  count  them  on  one  hand... and  they  don't  do 
anji:hing  with  it,  you  know,  considering.  But... but  when  it  comes 
to  the  real  money,  the  VJhite  man  has  all  the  money.  He  has  all  the 
steel,  all  the  aluminum,  all  the  oil,  all  the  everything.  And  he 
don't... he  don't  give  you. . .Imagine  a  fellow  like  Sammy  Davis  or  any 
of  those  entertainers  making  that  fabulous  money.  Rochester  C^Eddy 
AndersoiTJwas  a  good  friend  of  mine,  but  when   he  died  he  was  in  a 
rest  home.  Didn't  have  no  money... no  quarter.  But  Jack  Benny  had 
plenty.  So  now  where  is  the... What  can  you  tell  me?  That  goes 
for  you  or  ajiy  Black  person.  It's  hard  to  accumulate  money.  And 
if  you  get  hold  of  something,  they  will  get  after  you  and  say,  "V7ell, 
what  did  you... how  did  you  get  this  money?"  You  have  to  show  a 
course  or  something.  "V7here  you  going... What  are  you  going  to  do?" 
You  got  to  invent  something.  I  got  a  friend  that  makes  bags.  You 
know,  those  bags  you  put  in  garbage  cans,  the  black  bags?  He's 
making... he  should  be  making  ten  times  more  than  he  is  making.  He 
give  a  party  the  other  night  and  charged. . .This  is  a  party  for  the 
Mayor.  Now,  what  the  hell? .. .At  fifty  dollars  a  plate... in  his 
home.  Does  that  make  sense  to  you?  If  you're  gonna  give. ..if  I'm 
gonna  give  a  party,  it's  a  free  party.  He  could  afford  to  spend 
maybe  a  thousand  dollars  or  so... give  a  free  party. . .drinks,  and 
chicken  you  cut  in  half,  or  whatever  it  is.  But  he  charged  fifty 
dollars  a  plate.  Do  you  know  they  made  money?  Lots  of  money .- 
That  is  for  the  Mayor,  this  or  that... Why?  The  Mayor  makes... the 
Mayor  makes  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year.  I  don't 
mean  the  salary  now.  This  is  under  the  table.  Now  the  salary  is  about 
fifty  something,  you  know.  That's  big  money.  But  what  about  the 
rest  he  gets  under  the  table?  He's  the  head  of  the  city  here. 
He  can  do  anj^hing  he  want  to.  He  can  get  government  land  and  say, 
"Well,  I'll  cut  this  off.  I'll  give  it  to  my  sister  or  this",  that 
he's  got  v/ay  back  there's  name.^sicTJ  A  mayor  makes  more  than  a 
Congressman.  A  Congressman  don't  make  no  money.  He's  one  of 
thousands  of  Congressmen,  and  they  don't  hardly  see  the  President. 
But  the  Mayor  is  head  of  the  city.  Look  what  the  Mayor  over  in 
Oakland  is  getting.  You  know  vrhat  he's  getting?  Fifteen  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  Now  that's  no  money.  A  street  cleaner. . .But  then 
what  he  gets  linder... 
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JVI:  What  about  Pigmeat  Markham,  did  j'-ou  know  him? 

FA:     Yes,  I  knew  him.  I  knew  Pigmeat  and  Dusty  Fletcher. 

JW:     What  was  he  like? 

FA:     Well,  he  was  a  Negro  entertainer  that  entertained  Black  people  mostly. 
Just  Black,  you  see,  because  they  talk  about  all  these  lowdovm  things, 
and  a  chain  and  they  standing  on  the  corner,  and  hip  and... Well, 
that's  a  different  kind  of  comedy,  you  see.  They  don't  get  to  the 
big  money.  They  don't  get  to  movies.  They  don't  get  to  them  things. 
It's  just  in  the  recent  years  that  they  give  him  or  Dusty  Fletcher... 
Dusty  died... and  Pigmeat,  and  a  few  of  those  fellows... 

<H'7:     Red  Foxx  and  those  people... 

FA:     Yes,  give  them  a  radio  or  television.  But  they  coiildn't  get  on 
nothing  years  ago,  because  the  type  of  comedy  they  did  the  White 
man,  he's  not  going  to  put  them  nowhere.  But  what  I'm  trying  to 
show  you,  they  don't  last  very  long.  They  go  to  Philadelphia,  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  Baltimore,  to  Newark,  and  New  York,  and  it's 
over  with,  isn't  it?  Then  he  got  to  wait  six  more  weeks  before  you 
go  to  Philadelphia,  you  know.  Then  you  have  to  go  in  the  Black 
theater,  isn't  that  right?  But  see,  when  I  played  Philadelphia, 
a  whole  lot  of  times... for  thirty  years  or  more... it  was  in  VJhite 
theaters,  vdth  the  White  people.  I  get  a  good  salary,  and  more  than 
they  gonna  make.  And  I'm  steady... I'm  steady  making  a  living.  But... 

JVI:  Who  do  you  think  is  the  funniest  Black  comedian  you  ever  sav;? 

FA:     The  funniest  Black  comedian  I  ever  saw  was  Miller  and  Lyles.  Killer 
and  Lyles,  and  Moss  and  Frye. 

JW:     Where  did  they  perform,  mostly? 

FA:     All  the  1/hite  theaters,  all  over.  Haven't  you  heard  of  Miller  and 
Lyles? 

JW:     Yes. 

FA:     And  Moss  and  Frye? 

JT-/:     I  haven't  heard  of  them. 

FA:     Yes,  Moss  and  Frye,  they  were  funny  too.  And  B.  B.  Joyner...we  had 
a  lot  of  comedians.  All  there  was  in  those  days  was  comedians  and 
dancers,  you  see.  A  comedian  made  good  money,  because  there  were 
two.  Moss  and  Frye,  Miller  and  Lyles. . .there  were  so  many  comedians. 
I  could  call. . . 
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JW:     Butterbeans  and  Susie... 

FA:     Yes.  Susie,  yes.  Well,  Butterbeans  and  Susie  was  a  different  type 
of  comedy.  They  sing  and  dance,  and  man  and  wife.  But  I'm  talking 
about  men,  two  men  together.  They  were  Moss  and  Frye.  They  were 
two  men.  There  was  B.  B.  and  Joyner.  They  were  two  men.  B.  B.  and 
Joyner  and  they  were  two  men.  But  Pigmeat  and  Dusty  Fletcher,  they 
used  to  work  together  sometimes.  But  most  of  the  time,  they  worked 
separate.  Well,  their  act  was  different,  you  know.  They  were  doing 
a  different  type  of  comedy.  But  what  I'm  saying  is  when  you  do 
downtown  on  Broadway  and  different  things  and  certain  things,  a  lot 
of  time  they  write  things  for  you  to  say,  you  see.  They  know  the 
White  people  like  to  see  Negroes.  But  when  they  see  a  Negro  doing 
something  out  of  the  ordinary  like  Paul  Robeson  making  "Othello" , 
you  know,  well,  that's  a  draiiatic  thing,  you  see.  And  by  him  being 
a  learned  fellow,  he  could  learn  these  parts.  You  don't  just  walk 
up  and  they  give  a  script  to  read.  You  got  to  know  what  you're 
doing.  Because  they  have  cues  where  you  stop  here  and  someone  else 
get  to  talking.  So  the  White  people  they  pick  you,  they  take  you, 
because  you  could  read  these  lines,  you  see.  They  don't  have... 
they  know  you  been  in  this  and  that,  so  they... But  then  you  have  a 
chance  of  making  a  good  living.  You  always  have... you  can  buy  a 
car,  you  can  have  money. 

JW:     What  about  Paul  Robeson,  did  you  ever  meet  him? 

FA:     I  worked  with  him.  I  worked  in  his  first  movie  he  ever  made, 
"Emperor  Jones" . 

JV/:     OhI  v:as  that  his  first  one? 

FA:     That's  his  first.  You  see,  he  came  out  of  Rutgers  College.  And 
we  went  over  in  Long  Island  and  made  the  picture. . .because  he  was 
a  big... he  was  a  concert  artist.  When  he  first  started,  he'd  sing 
for  these  vniite  people  in  Long  Island... You  know,  concert  things. 
All  right.  V/ell,  he  didn't... he  wasn't  with  no  show.  So  then  he 
made  "Emperor  Jones"  over  in  Long  Island  'cause... oh,  Astoria,  Long 
Island,  I  remember  v/e  went  over  there.  But  the  show... 

JV/:     That's  where  it  was  filmed? 

FA:     Yes.  On  Long  Island.  But  still  it  wasn't  no  good. 

JW:     Why? 

FA:     Because  there  was  too  much  "Nigger,  Nigger"  in  the  thing,  you  know. 
The  White  man  calling  him  "Nigger,  Nigger".  And  then  when  it  went 
to  Chicago  to  play  in  the  theaters,  they  banned  it.  They  wouldn't 
let  it  play,  the  Black  people. 

JV.':     V7ho  wouldn't? 
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FA:     The  Black  people ...  during  that  period.  Now  this  was  in  the  Thirties. 
They  wouldn't  let  it  play  in  some  of  the  theaters. 

JW:     What  role  did  you  have  in  the  movie? 

FA:     I  had  a  role  where  I  was  a  porter  on  the  train.  See,  the  train  he 
came  off  on,  see.  Then  when  he  went   to  get  his  shoe  shined,  I  was 
the  porter  and  came  there  and  talking  with  him  while  he  was  getting 
his  shoe  shined... 

JW:     What  was  he  like  to  work  with? 

FA:     Oh,  he  was  a  nice  man.  See,  because  after  that,  through  the  years 
I  talked  with  him  coming  out  here,  you  know.  We  went  back  and  we 
talked  about  the  time  when  he  made  the  picture  over  there  in  Long 
Island... he  was  just  starting,  you  know.  And  we  talked.  But  I 
stayed  all  over  the  world  for  so  long.  Then  I  came  here  in  the 
early  years  and  lived.  So  I  hadn't  seen  him  for  a  long  time,  until 
he  come  here  two  or  three  times.  Then  I  saw  him  and  v?ent  backstage 
and  talked  with  him.  Just  like  Josephine  Baker,  I  saw  her  here. 
You  know,  when  I  was  in  France  I  couldn't  get  to  see  her.  But  I 
sav7  her  here  and  at  some  theater  I  went  backstage  and  talked  with  her. 

JW:     You  know,  Paul  Robeson  went  on  to  become  somewhat  of  a  radical  in  his 
politics.  Is  that...? 

FA:     Well,  I  don't  think  he  was  a  radical.  He  did,  like  most  of  the  en- 
tertainers at  that  period. .  .that  type  of  entertainer. .  .you  knov;, 
dramatic  actor.  You  see,  a  draiTiatic  actor  is  different  from  Bojangles 
and  those  other  people.  There's  a  different  type  of  acting.  You're 
talking  and  you're  working  with  nothing  but  White  people.  Well, 
the  White  people  were  Communists.  A  lot  of  the  actors  in  L.A... 
Los  Angeles. ..and  a  lot  of  the  actors  on  Broadway,  they  used  to  hold 
meetings  and  things,  and  they  joined  the  Communist  Party.  Just 
something  to  do,  because  they  believed  in  the  doctrine,  you  know: 
Equal  facilities,  equal, . .well,  the  Russians  was... you  know... So, 
a  lot  of  them  joined  the  Communists.  So  Paul  Robeson  sent  his  son 
over  there  to  go  to  school.  And  then  he  was... so  when  they  start 
shaking  up  about  this  Communist  Party,  a  lot  of  those  actors  were 
Communists.  So  they  tried  to  get  away  from  it.  But  they  had  them... 
because  they  had  meetings  and  they  had  things  written  down.  So  they 
knew  he  was  a  Communist,  just  like  they  did  so  many  White  people. 
But  they  didn't  bother  most  of  the  Whites.  But  they  put  the  stigma 
on  him,  because  he  was  a  Black  man,  a  Black  brilliant  fellow,  and 
they  just  v/anted  to  make  a  big  thing  of  it.  But  so  many  IvTiite  people 
were  Communists. 

JV7:     V/ere  you  ever  tempted  to  join? 

FA:     No,  well,  I  never... At  that  time  while  it  was  going  on  I  saw  a  lot 
of  it,  but  I  never... you  know,  it's  just  like... 
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FA:     ...Black  and  White,  mostly  White  because  there  wasn't  many  Blacks, 
you  know,  but  mostly  Whites  all  on  Broadway  and  all  in  Hollywood, 
they  were  all. . .Because  when  the  shake  up  come,  they  arrested  quite 
a  few  of  them  in  L.A.,  and  New  York  too. . .nothing  but  actors. 
Because  they  are  the  ones  that  control  the  cities  mostly,  you  know... 
actors. 

JW:     What  about  Oscar  Micheaux? 

FA:     Oscar  Micheaux  was  a  great  man.  I  worked  for  him  in  the  Twenties 
making  pictures.  Now  the  last  picture  I  worked  for  Oscar  Micheaux 
was^Temptation" .  I  came  back  from  Los  Angeles  where  I  had  made 
"Green  Pastures"  and  worked  with  Marian  Davies,  Dick  Powell,  Charlie 
Ruggles,  Arthur  Treacher,  Everett  Horton  and  Claude  Raines  in  "Hearts 
Divided".  Then  I  worked  with  Wallace  Beery  in  "Stablemates" .  I  came 
back  to  New  York  and  I  went  by  to  see  Oscar,  because  I  had  worked 
for  him  in  some  shows.  So  then  he  asked  me  do  I  want  a  part  in 
"Temptation" .  The  name  of  the  picture  was  "Temptation"  with  Andrew 
Bishop  and  this  girl,  Ethel  Moses.  There  were  three  Moses  sisters. 
They  were  chorus  girls. . .they're  fabulous  looking  girls... and  they 
worked  at  the  Cotton  Club.  Ethel  was  pretty,  very  pretty,  but  she 
was  the  star  in  the  show.  I  was  Rasraoran,  an  African  artist,  living 
in  France.  I  wears  a  skull,  a  cap,  and  I  was  an  artist.  So  I  went 
to  this  nightclub.  And  I  brought  her  to  my  studio,  and  I  had  her 
modeling  for  me.  During  the  display  I  told  her  to  go  in  and  change. 
And  she  come  out  in  a  flimsy  thing,  where  you  could  see  her.  And  I 
fell  over  the  easel  and  hollering. . .But  Black  people  like  those  kind 
of  things.  I  holler, rhe  gives  a  demonstratioiT]  tear  down  everything 
(Chuckle).  And  I'm  drawing,  and  when  she  come  to  see  what  I  was 
drawing,  I  wasn't  drawing  what  she  was  posing  for  me  but  I  was  look- 
ing at  her.  So  Black... so  everywhere  in  the  South  and  Washington 
and  Baltimore  and  all  those  places,  they  had  my  picture  out  front, 
and  I'm  drawing  this  girl  and  they  go  in  and  hollering.  You  know, 
Black  people  are  funny.  All  the  Black  theaters  that  played,  which 
during  that  time  they  didn't  play  at  nothing  but  Black  theaters... 
no  White  theaters,  you  know.  Black  pictures  didn't  go  in.  So  if 
it  was  in  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  anywhere. . .it  played  in  a  Black 
theater.  Black  people  like  all  that  hollering  and  tearing  down  things. 
So  my  picture  was  always  out  front.  It's  just  like  "Green  Pastures", 
they  give  me  a  big  write-up  everywhere  I  go,  because  they  kills 
me,  stabs  me  with  a  knife  in  my  back  in  front  of  Noah's  Ark.  The 
fellow  pulled  this  long  knife  and  I  fall  and  sometime  people  run  out 
the  theater.  One  time  I  got  up  and  looked.  I  had  forgot... you  see, 
I'm  not  supposed  to  see  these  things,  because  I'm  supposed  to  be 
stabbed  and  dead.  But  the  noise  that  it  creates. . .people  thought 
I  was... "Oh,  you  killed  himi"  And  you'd  see  two  or  three  ladies 
running  out  the  theater,  excited.  So  then  one  time  I  got  up  and 
looked.  And  the  stage  manager  give  me  hell  because  I'm  not... then 
I  dropped  back.  That's  what  happened  to  me.  You're  not  supposed 
to  do  that.  But  you're  talking  about  Oscar  Micheaux.  -He  was  the 
first  Black  man  starting  making  pictures. 
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JW:     vmy  did  he  do  that? 

FA:     Why  did  he  start  making  pict'jres?  I  don't  know.  He  just  was  niaking 
pictures.  We  used  to  go  up  to  Westchester  on  the  Vfhite  people's 
lawns  and  tilt  the  camera  and  things.  And  then  he  chewed  gun  by 
the  big  balls. .  .chev/ing  g'X"n...he's  got  a  big  wad  of  gun  in  his  mouth 
and  he's  chevang  all  the  time.  His  wife  was  a  fabulous  lady,  with 
a  part  in  the  middle,  you  knov;,  beautiful  hair,  long. .  .colored,  brown- 
skinned  lady,  very  nice  looking.  Kinda  looked  like  she  was  Spanish 
or  something. . .she  was  mixed  some  kind  of  way.  And  he  was  a  heavy 
man,  you  know,  not  too  thin.  He  made  quite  a  few  Black  pictures. 
The  last  one  I  re.rjer.ber  working  for  him  was  "Temptations".  That's 
the  name  of  the  picture,  "Temptations",  with  Andrew  Bishop  and 
Ethel  Moses. 

iH'.':     So  he  made  money  at  it  then? 

FA:     Yes,  he  made  money  but  then... you  know,  considering.  You  see,  when 
I  keep  saying  considering  the  time,  it  was  money.  He  made  enough 
to  live,  you  know...nc  fat'tilous  money.  He  made  enough  to  have  an 
apartment,  have  all  these  scripts,  you  know.  He  had  a  lot  of  papers. 
People  had  written  things  and  given  it  to  him  to  trj^  to  work  with, 
you  knov;. 

JVf:     Was  it  any  different  working  for  a  Black  director  than  a  vrhite  dir- 
ector? 

FA:     V/ell,  I'd  say  "yes",  because  the  Black  director,  he  didn't  have 

anything  to  v;ork  for.  CsicD  He  didn't  have  the  equipment.  And  he 
had  to  go... when  we  made  "Temptation",  he  had  to  go  in  a  studic, 
in  a  White  place,  and  rent  the  place  and  rent  all  the  equipment  and 
everything  in  Hoboken. . .Kobcken,  across  the  river  in  Jersey.  It  was 
a  studio  in  Hoboken,  and  he  went  over  there  and  made  certain  parts 
of  this  picture. 

Jlv:     Was  he  any  easier  to  work  for  (tape  unintelligible]  ? 

FA:     Yes,  he's  a  good  man  to  v/crk  for,  you  know,  being  Black  and  thangs, 
you  cc'oldn't. .  .See,  the  White  Man  is  a  little  different  with  the 
picture,  you  know.  They  telling  you  v;hat  to  do  and  how  to  walk  and 
this  and  that,  you  kjiow.  Oscar  didn't  do  so  much.  But  he  was  a  good 
director,  though.  He  knew  v/hat  he  wanted  and  he  told  you.  But  the 
White  directors,  they  were  entirely  different.  There's  so  many, 
you  see,  so  many  men  around  them.  They  have  this  lighting  effect, 
a  man  handling  this  and  handling  that.  There's  so  many  people  walk- 
ing aro'ond,  you  don't  know  what  they're  doing.  Some  of  them  with 
the  camera,  some  of  them  with  this,  that  and  that.  But  they're  all 
union  men.  Well,  Oscar  didn't  have  those  kinds  of  things,  unless 
he  could  get  a  few  WTiite  men  to  help  him,  you  know.  But  he  had  to 
pay  them. 

Jl-.':     Did  you  belong  to  a  union? 
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FA:     Yes,  I  belonged  to  all  the  unions  at  that  period.  Now  I  belong  to 

Equity.  You  have  to  belong  to  Equity  to  work  on  Broadway;  otherwise 
you  couldn't  work. 

JW:     Was  there  any  discrimination  in  the  union? 

FA:     No,  no.  No  discrimination. 

JW:     You  paid  the  same  dues  and  got  the  same  benefits? 

FA:     You  paid  the  same  dues  as  anyone  else.  I  can't  remember  how  much 
dues.. .two  dollars  and  something  a  month,  I  think  I  paid.  I  can't 
remember  exactly  how  much  now.  But  Equity,  you  had  to  belong  to 
Equity  to  work  on  Broadway.  You  couldn't ..  .you  could  v/ork  up  in 
Harlem  and  aroujid  there.  But  when  it  come  downtown  you've  got  to 
have  Equity.  You  got  to  belong  to  Equity.  And  it's  just  like  the 
Moving  Picture  Guild,  it  was  $50  to  join  that.  Now  it's  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty... it  may... I  think  it's  about  five  hundred  to  join 
it  now.  But  at  that  time  it  v^as  only  fifty  dollars  to  join. 

JW:     A  lot  of  Black  actors  belonged  to  something  called  T.O.B.A.,  right? 

FA:     Toby,  yes. 

JW:     What  was  that  for? 

FA:     That  was  for. . .nothing  much,  you  know... that  was  nothing  much. 

T.O.B.A.,  the  time  they  try  to  get  you  in  Philadelphia  or  something. 
That  wasn't  nothing  much.  The  White  man... the  V/hite  people  had  their 
Actors'  Equity.  That  was  the  biggest  thing  downtov/n.  That  opened 
in  the  Twenties,  I  think,  1919  or  something  like  that.  But  they 
controlled  the  whole  downtown.  They  never  did  come  uptown.  They 
had  nothing  to  do  with  uptown,  you  see,  or  Baltimore  or  VJashington. 
But  the  shows  that  you  see  come  to  VJashington,  D.C.,  in  those  White 
theaters,  all  those  people  are  Actors'  Equity,  they  all  belongs  to. 

J\'J:  Well,  let's  talk  about  "Green  Pastures"  for  a  while.  That  opened 

in...? 

FA:     February  2,  1930  at  the  Mansfield  Theater.  On  Uyth  Street  between 
Broadway  and  Eighth  Avenue. 

JW:     Did  everybody  expect  it  to  be  a  hit  when  it  opened  or  did  it  come 
as  a  surprise? 

FA:     No.  I  think...!  don't  know  now  about... I  imagine  it  was... It  was 

a  hit  from  the  beginning.  We  got  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Play,  you  know, 
that  year.  And  we  ran  for  a  year  and  a  half,  pretty  near  two  years... 
like  "Abie's  Irish  Rose",  we  were  the  only  show,  and  "Abie's  Irish 
Rose",  that  ran  two  years  on  Broadway.  I  think  it  was  approximately.. 
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FA:     it  was  about  a  year  and  maybe  eight  or  nine  months.  Then  we  went 

to  Chicago  and  stayed  six  months  in  Chicago.  And  we  went  to  Detroit. 
From  there  we  went  to  Milwaukee,  from  Milwaukee  to  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  and  then  we  came  out  to  the  Coast,  and,  you  know,  like 
Kansas  City,  Butte,  Billings,  Great  Falls,  Spokane,  Seattle,  Port- 
land. San  Francisco  in  1932  v;e  were  here.  Then  we  went  down  to 
L.A.;  we  played  the  Biltraore.  And  then  we  went  to  San  Diego.  Then 
that  summer  we  went  on  back  to  New  York.  And  v;e  went  out  again 
the  next  year  and  the  next  year.  On  the  road  all  through  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Florida. 

JW:     Did  you  ever  get  tired  playing  the  same  role  over  and  over  again 
every  night? 

FA:  No,  I  don't  think  so.  I  think... see,  we  didn't  perform  on  Sunday 
nights.  No,  we  didn't  perform  on  Sunday  nights. . .every  night  ex- 
cept Sunday  night. 

JT'7:     I  mean  bored,  you  know, 

FA:     No,  I  wasn't  bored.  I  don't  know.  It  seems  like  you  should  get 

bored  v/ith  all  them  years  doing  the  same.  No,  I  didn't  get  bored. 

J\'I:  What  was  the  relationship  among  cast  members,  were  people...? 

FA:     Well,  I  tell  you.  We  had  thirty  singers. . .Hall  Johnson  Singers... 
they  were  in  the  choir.  Me   had  approximately  one  hundred  and  fifty 
people  in  the  whole  cast.  But  we  had  thirty  singers.  They  were 
trained  singers.  Some  of  them  had  sang  in  Europe  and  many  different 
places.  Hall  Johnson  was  the  choir  director.  So  Richard  B.  Harrison, 
he  came  from  several  schools... he  taught  in  several  schools  and  lec- 
tured all  over  the  country. 

J\-l:  What  was  he  like? 

FA:     Oh,  he  was  a  big,  light  man... looked  like  a  White  man  with  white 
hair,  long  white  hair.  He  was  real  light. 

Jl'J:     Is  that  V7hy  they  picked  him  for  the  role  of  God? 

FA:     No.  Because  he  looked... no,  I  don't  know.  I  couldn't  tell  you  why 

that  White  man  picked  him.  But  he  looked... you  know,  with  long,  white 
hair,  you  know,  hanging  down,  and  it  was  grey.  He  was  seventy-five 
when  he  died... I  think  he  was  seventy- five  or  over  seventy- five. 
So  you  know  he  was  an  old  man  when  he  got  the  part.  He  was  over 
seventy  v?hen  he  got  the  part,  and  he  worked  for  five  years... five 
or  six  years  and  then  he  died.  And  they  had  his  funeral  in  New  York 
and  then  they  took  him  to  Chicago  to  have  another  funeral. 
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Jl-J:     Was  he  easy  to  v;ork  vdth? 

FA:     Yes,  a  very  nice  man.  Very  easy.  Very  loving,  you  knov/,  type  of 

old  man.  He  used  to  tell  you  about  his  life  and  how  he... the  strug- 
gles he  had  all  through  the  South  and  the  problems  he's  had.  He 
lectured  all  over  the  country  at  different  schools.  Black  and  White, 
and  couldn't  earn  enough  money  to  live  to  take  care  of  his  family. 
You  knov;,  this  is  the  biggest  money  he  ever  made,  see.  He  couldn't 
even  earn  enough  money  to  take  care  of  his  family.  I  think  him  and 
his  wife  broke  up  in  Chicago.  That's  where  he  v/as  living  v;hen  he 
got  the  part.  He  said  he  couldn't  earn  a  living  lecturing,  you  knov;, 
talking  at  these  schools  all  over  the  country. . .these  Black  schools, 
you  Icnov;. 

<H'J:     Sometimes  in  the  theater  you  have  people  who  try  to  upstage  you; 
you're  supposed  to  be  the  center  of  attention  and  somebody  on  the 
side  is  trying  to  undercut  you,  you  know,  when  you're  acting.  Did 
that  ever  happen? 

FA:     You  mean  the  audience? 

Jl'J:     No,  people  on  stage? 

FA:     Oh,  you  mean... yes,  naturally  yes.  You  alv/ays  have  people. . .people 
alv.'ays  try   to  play. .  .sometimes  the^''  play  that  v/ay,  you  know,  try 
to  mess  you  up  with  yoiir  lines  or  something  like  that,  but  they 
just... You  take  like  "Green  Pastures"  or  one  of  these  big  shows, 
they  are  all  together.  They  are  nice.  But  they  try  to  tickle  you, 
or  try  to  make  you  miss  something  or  do  something.  But  you  just... 

■PJ:     Nobody  was  trying  to  get  you  out  of  a  part  so  they  could  get  in? 

FA:     No.  No,  no,  no. 

JW:     V7hat  did  the  people  in  the  play  think  about  the  play  itself?  Did 
they  think  that  this  way  of  looking  at  Black  religion  was... Did 
they  take  it  seriously? 

FA:     They  admired  the  parts  they  had.  Maybe  some  other  person  may  v.'rite 
something  about  the  angels  with  the  V7ings  and  things..  .v;e've  had 
some  of  that,  you  know,  sometime.  But  ordinarily  it  v-jasn't  too  much 
of  that.  Maybe  a  writer  may  v/rite  certain  things  about  Black  people 
in  heaven  with  wings  on... 'cause  the  angels  when  the  first  start 
of  the  thing,  they  have  wings  on,  you  know,  and  you  have  a  few  writers 
write  something  about  that. 

J\-l:  But  I  mean  did  people  find  this... Do  you  know  V7hat  a  stereotiT^  is? 

FA:     Yes. 
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J\J:  Didn't  they  think  it  was  kind  of  foolish  to  portraj^  adult  Black 

people  acting  like  children? 

FA:     You  mean  portray  God... Black  people  portray...? 

<]!•/:     I  mean  all  this  kind  of... you  knov;...? 

FA:     I  didn't... I  didn't  run  into... we  didn't  run  into  nothing  like  that. 
And  just  like  I  say,  now  and  then  you'd  have  a  VJhite  man  v/rite  some- 
thing about  God  was  Black  and  walking  on  the  earth  and  something, 
and  portraying  a  part  like  that,  you  knov7.  But  most  of  the  Black 
people,  they  didn't. .  .Some  shov/s  Black  people  would  resent.  Like  I 
told  you  about  Paul  Robeson's  show?  They  resented  it. 

JW:     Just  the  word,  "nigger"? 

FA:     Yes.  "Nigger,  nigger,  nigger,  nigger".  Too  much  "nigger".  The 

White  man  calling  "nigger,  nigger".  See,  it's  just  like  this  picture 
now,  "Roots".  I  don't  see  it.  I  don't  like  it.  I  think  it's  ter- 
rible to  show  something  like  that,  even  though  it  happened  during 
that  period.  No  one  wants... you  younger  people  don't  want  to  see 
nothing  like  that.  You  don't  v/ant  tc.j^ou  know,  that's  the  v?ay 
I  see  it.  But  some  people  would  say,  "Well,  that's  the  way  it  was". 
But  it's  terrible  to  show  something  like  that.  Here's  a  woman 
bringing  her  daughter  to  stay  with  a  man,  and  pushing  her  in  there 
and  he  grabbed  her  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  That's  not  nice. 
So  I  mean  I  don't  like  it. 

J\'J:  Did  you  have  enough  time  to  rehearse  in  these  plays  usually? 

FA:     Yes.  Six  weeks.  We  rehearsed  all  the  time... five,  six... 

JVJz  You  didn't  feel  you  v;ere  under  any  kind  of  pressure? 

FA:     No,  because  this  is  what  happened.  During  rehearsal  you  got  paid. 
You  got  a  little  money.  You  didn't  get  your  salary.  You  got  some- 
thing to  keep  you... to  pay  your  expenses,  you  know,  a  few  dollars. 
Sometimes,  it's  according  to  what  show  you're  with,  you'll  get  a 
hundred  dollars,  fifty  dollars,  seventy-five,  you  know,  like  that. 
And  that  paid  your  rent,  your  carfare,  you  know.  And  so... I  forgot 
now.  Some  places  you  got  a  little  more,  according,  you  know... But 
you  did  get  paid.  Because  Equity  see  that  you  get  paid  too. 

J\'l:  Did  they  ever  fire  anybody  during  the  rehearsal  period,  somebod^^' 

that  just  wouldn't  learn  a  part  or  whatever? 

FA:     Well,  yes,  you've  had  that.  Sometimes  they  couldn't  get  the... 

JV7:     Did  that  ever  happen  in  "Green  Pastures"? 
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FA:     No,  no.  No,  no. 

JW:     What  about  this  guy,  Wesley  Hills? 

FA:     Wesley. ..Where  did  you  hear  that?  Wesley  Hills  was  "Gabriel".  He 

did  the  part,  but  he  got  killed  under  the  Eighth  Avenue  El.  A  taxi- 
cab  hit  him.  How  did  you  get  the  name  Wesley  Hills?  Wesley  Hills 
was  one  of  our  Gabriels  that  got  killed.  See,  we  had  three  Gabriels. 
Wesley  Hills  was  the  first  Gabriel.  Then  we  had  another  Gabriel... 
I  forgot  his  name.  You  might  know  the  name.  See,  you  said  Wesley 
Hills.  You're  right'.  I  don't  know  where  you... you  looked  that  upl 

JW:     They  said  he  had  the  biggest  funeral  of  them  all,  or  something  like 
that. 

FA:     No,  no,  he  didn't  have  a  big  funeral  like  Richard  B.   Richard 

Harrison  had  the  biggest  funeral.  It  was  in  a  church  that  took  a 
hundred  years  to  build.  They're  still  building  the  church.  It 
hasn't  been  built.  You  know,  there's  a  lot  of  handwork  all  through 
this  church.  But  Wesley  Hills.  They  said  he  had  a  big  funeral? 
He  didn't  have  that  big  a  funeral.  He  wasn't  a... he  was  Just  an 
ordinary  fellow.  You  know,  he  wasn't  brilliant.  But  he  played 
the  part  of  Gabriel.  He  was  our  first  Gabriel,  Wesley  Hills. 
You're  right,  that  name  comes  to  me.  Wesley  Hills  was  the  first 
Gabriel.  Then  they  had  another  Gabriel.  I  think  there  were  three 
Gabriels  that  died,  if  I'm  not  mistaken. 

JW:     All  of  them  died? 

FA:     Yes,  all  of  them  died. 

JV':     That  was  an  unlucky  role  then,  wasn't  it? 

FA:     VJell...But  they  were  old  men  though.  They  were. . .Wesley  Hills  was 
an  old  man.  John...V/hat  was  his  name? .. .He  died.  Then  the  last 
one  we  had  was  Oscar  Pope.  Oscar  Pope  came  out  to  California  and 
made  the  picture.  We  came  out  on  the  train  together. . .me,  and  him 
and  Rex  Ingram.  We  come  out  on  the  train.  He  died  sometime  later 
...in  the  late  Thirties  I  think  he  died.  That  was  Oscar  Pope,  tall 
fellow.  Well,  you've  seen  him  in  Clark  Gable's  picture  driving  the 
hearse. ..What's  the  Clark  Gable  picture  he  made  that  was  such... was 
a  great  picture. .  .about  the  South,  "Going  V/ith  the  V/ind"?  "Gone 
With  the  Wind" . 

JW:     Yes. 

FA:     Well,  Oscar  Pope  came  out  to  make  that... drive  the  hearse.  Now 

that  was  Oscar  Pope.  Now  he  died  in  the  Thirties. . .late  Thirties. 
Now  he  was  the  last  Gabriel.  But  he  didn't... not  too  long  on  the 
stage,  then  he  made  the  picture.  Rex  was  never  on  the 'stage.  Rex 
Ingram  made  the  picture  after  Richard  B.  Harrison  died.  Then  they 
brought  it  to  California  and  made  a  picture.  That's  where  Rex  came 
in. 
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JW:     How  was  it  different  working  in  Hollywood  versus  working  on  Broad- 
way? 

FA:     You  mean  making  pictures? 

JW:     Yes. 

FA:     Oh,  it's  a  lot  different,  you  see.  You  got  Cjne   hums  a  "Fake  One"- 

type  introduction] .. .and  you  hit  the  thing  and  then  you  go  on  and  start 
talking.  It's  no  audience,  you  see.  But  on  the  stage  you  have  an 
audience  out  there.  You've  got  to  come  out  there  and  do  your  part... 
do  whatever  you're  supposed  to  do.  But  in  Hollywood,  you  don't 
have  no  audience. 

JW:     Were  you  paid  better? 

FA:     Yes,  you're  paid  better  in  HolljTvood,  naturally. . .big  money  there, 
you  see,  because  those  pictures  run  for  years  and  years  all  over 
the  world,  and  you  get  big  money  there.  But  on  the  stage  you  do 
get  big  money  too,  I  mean,  considering.  If  you're  one  of  those 
big  stars  you  get  just  as  much  money  on  the  stage  as  you  do  in  the 
pictures.  Because  on  the  stage  some  of  those  people  get  a  percentage 
of  the  gate.  You  imagine  people  paying. . .usually  at  this  time  they 
pay  three  dollars,  seven  dollars  and  nine  dollars  for  a  seat.  Now 
they  pay  fifteen  and  twenty  dollars.  I  went  to  see  Count  Basie  and 
that  was  fifteen  dollars  to  go  in.  And  when  you  get  in  there  you 
got  to  buy  drinks  and  things.  But  fifteen  dollars  is  fifteen  dollars, 
see.  And  all  Count  Basie  do  is... he  don't  do  nothing  no  more.  He 
don't  hardly  play  the  piano.  But  he... But  I'm  just  showing  you  how 
the  prices  change.  But  even  then  those  people  get  quite  a  bit  of 
money  if  they  v;as  a  big  star  like  Kathryn  Cornell  or  Tallulah  Bank- 
head  or  Beatrice  Lily.  They  get  most  all  the  money. 

JW:     What  about  living  in  Los  Angeles  during  this  time?  Where  would  you 
live  when  you  were  making  the  picture? 

FA:     Well,  I  lived  in  a  room  with  some  people... you  know,  one  of  those 

big  front  rooms.  I  paid  about  three  dollars  a  week,  you  know.  Then 
sometime  when  they  know  you  come  out  there  to  make  a  picture,  they 
chc.rge  you  five  dollars  a  week.  But  usually  the  rent  wasn't  but  tvro 
dollars  a  week  for  a  room.  You  know,  a  big  nice  beautiful  room... 
the  sun  shining,  you  know.  This  was  in  Los  Angeles.  You  could  buy 
...and  I  used  to  buy  buckets  of  oranges  for  ten  cents... a  whole 
bucket  1  Lawrence,  this  guy,  comes  through  with  this  bucket,  and 
you  pay  ten  cents,  fifteen,  twenty  cents  for  it... you  got  oranges 
for  a  weekl  So  things  were  so  cheap  in  Los  Angeles.  I  told  you 
you  could  get  a  room  for  two  dollars  and  two  and  a  half  dollars  for 
a  room.  I'm  talking  about  a  fab... a  nice  room,  you  know,  with  nice 
people.  So  I  had  a  room.  I... you  know,  this  is  after  "Green 
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FA     Pastures".  I  ain't  talking  about  the  play.  I'm  talking  about  v.'hen 
I  went  out  there  to  v;ork  in  some  pictures.  Why  I  used,  to  catch  a 
bus,  I  mean  the  streetcar  on  Central  Avenue  and  go  to  Fifth  and  Hill 
and  catch  a  bus  at  Fifth  and  Hill  and  go  to  Cahunga  and  Sunset  to  go 
over  to  Burbank  over  the  hill.  I  had  to  get  up  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  morningl  See,  that's  before  I  got  known  and  got  cars  and  things 
to  take  me.  But  when  I  first  got  there,  man,  I  used  to  get  up  at 
four,  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  get  out  there  at  seven  thirty 
or  eight  o'clock. 

JW:     Why  didn't  you  live  closer  in? 

FA:  There  was  no  place  to  live  closer.  The  White  people  didn't... you 
couldn't  even  hardly  eat  nothing  downtown. 

JW:     In  Los  Angeles? 

FA:     That's  right.  They  didn't  want  to  sell  you  nothing.  They  don't 

sell  you... Look,  you  go  to  the  fights,  they  seat  all  the  Black  people 
together.  You  know,  you  look  like. . .you're  all  there  together  at 
the  auditorium. . .you're  together.  It  was  so  prejudiced  in  Los  Angeles 
you'd  be  surprised.  Now  you  say  'bout  why  didn't  you  live  closer? 
Where  you  gonna  live?  They  didn't  rent  you  nothing  out  there  on 
Hollyvrood.  Nobody  was  on  Hollywood.  The  only  fellow  I  knew  that 
lived  close  to  Hollywood  was  Gorilla  Jones  and  _he  was  going  with 
Mae  VJest.  He  was  a  fighter  from  Akron,  Ohio. 

JVl:  What  was  his  name? 

FA:  Gorilla  Jones.  He  was  a  middleweight  champion. 

J\-J:  He  v;as  Black? 

FA:  Black. 

JI'J:  And  he  was  going  around  with  Mae  West? 

FA:  Yes.   He  v/ould  ride... 

Jl-.':  Did  people  talk  about  this? 

FA:  Yes.  Everybody  talked  about  it.  He  had  a  Lincoln,  and  a  lion  in 
the  Lincoln  riding  around  Los  Angeles.  He's  still  in  Los  Angeles 
somewhere.  I  know  two  or  three... 

JV/:     You  mean  he  was  "going  with''  her?  You  mean  he  was  dating  her? 
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FA:     Yes.  Yes,  I  know  two  or  three  fellows  that  dated... they  were 

sweethearts.  I  ain't  talking  about,  you  know. . .Should  I  say  that? 
That  shouldn't  be  mentioned. 

JV7:     I  don't  think  Mae  West  would  care  anymore. 

FA:     No,  no.  But  she's  a  old  girl.  She's  still  living.  But  there  were 
several  fellows  that  were  friendly  with  her.  A  fellow  I  rode  back 
to  Chicago  v/ith. .  .Rudolph  Toombs  was  his  name... he  was  friendly 
with  her  when  she  was  on  Broadway.  You  know,  I  know  her  when   she 
was  on  Broadway  before  she  corae  out  to  California.  Same  way  v/ith 
Humphrey  Bogart.  I  know  him  when  he  was  with  "Petrified  Forest" 
with  Leslie  Howard,  and  they  brought  him... that  same  show  brought 
him  to  California.  He  was  in  a  theater  close  to  us  on  M+th  Street, 
you  know. 

J\-l:  You  v/ant  to  tell  me  about  the  time  you  had  an  incident  with  the 

director  of  "Green  Pastures"? 

FA:     Oh,  yes.  See,  this  is  what  happened  to  me.  I  came  out  there, 

and  they  didn't  need  me  on  "Green  Pastures"  right  avray.  So  they 
gave  me  my  ticket  to  come  out  to  the  Coast.  I  had  a  drawing  room 
good  for  six  months.  So  I  came  out  and  I  was  getting  my  salary 
'cause  they  brought  me  out,  you  know.  So  then  I  was  walking  on  the 
lot  and  this  man,  Bruzagy,  Lou  Bruzagy. . .it's  two  brothers  of  them 
. . .Frank  Bruzaby  and  Lou  Bruzagy.  Bruzagy  is  a  big  time  director 
for  VJarner  Brothers.  And  he  happened  to  see  me  looking  at  Cab 
Calloway  and  Al  Jolson  making  "Singing  Fool"... you  know,  they  were 
making  the  picture.  And  they  said,  "I  want  that  fellow  there  for 
this  part  with  Marian  Davies  and  Dick  Powell  and  Charlie  Ruggles 
and  Arthur  Treacher,  and  those  people.  So,  the  name  of  the  show 
was... the  name  of  the  picture  was... 

CTfJ:  "Hearts  Divided"? 

FA:     "Hearts  Divided"  with  Marian  Davies.  So  then  I  start  working  v;ith 
them  and  still  getting  my  salary.  In  fact,  they  gave  me  a  hundred 
dollars  a  day  to  work  in  this  picture  and  still  give  me  ■ny   salary 
they  brought  me  out  to  the  Coast.  The  reason  I  get  the  hundred 
dollars  a  day  is  because  I  told  then  that  I  wasn't  going  to  vjork 
for  nothing  less.  I  was  reading  about  Dick  Pov;ell  getting  six 
thousand  dollars  a  week,  and  what  is  a  hundred  dollars  a  day?  And 
theji-  didn't  even  v/ant  to  give  me  the  hundred,  you  see,  because  they 
give  you  a  little  scmething  but  not  a  hundred  because  j'ou're  making 
this  money.  So  I  said,  "No" .  Then  they  gave  me  this  hundred  dollars 
a  day.  So  now  I'm  going  out  there  at  V.'ill  Rogers'  ranch  down  at  the 
end  of  Sunset... Every  morning,  the  Euicks  and  things  would  take 
Charlie  Ruggles  and  all  of  us  in  these  cars  and  we'd  go  down  on 
location.  So  then  Davies  got  a  band  that  she  pays  out  of  her  own 
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FA:     pocket  to  play  out  there.  So  I'm  a  groom  in  this  stable,  you  know, 
I'm  with  Marian  Davies.  But  I  take  care  of  her  horse  or  something 
...I'm  a  groom.  So,  while  I'm  not  doing  anything  I  have  another 
Negro  stand  in  for  me,  you  know,  hold  the  horse  while  they  take  a 
lot  of  pictures,  you  know,  hov;  they  take  these  close  ups.  And  a 
lot  of  times  we  go  out  there  and  it  may  rain  a  little  bit,  ve  don't 
do  nothing.  We  been  out  there  for  three,  four,  five  weeks.  Well, 
I  don't  want  to  come  in  to  work  for  "Green  Pastures"  because  I  was 
brought  there  for  that.  I  know  m^^  part.  I  been  doing  it  for  six 
years.  But  they  had  ^^^ritten  something  else  for  me  where  I  am  work- 
ing on  the  levee.  And  they  built  this  water,  you  know,  kind  of 
a  trough  look  like  the  ocean,  the  water,  the  waves,  but  it's  in  a 
tin... you  know,  you  can't  tell  it.  And  the  Lord  is  v/alking  coming 
to  V7here  I  am.  Me  and  another  Negro  that  they  hired  there  to  help 
me  lift  these  bales  and  things,  you  see.  But  you  could  see  Rex 
Ingram  coming.  Look  like  he's  a  hundred  miles  away,  but  he's  right 
over  there,  but  he's  v/alking  toward  me.  And  we're  working.  So  they 
put  this  black  board  back  of  me  to  get  the  scene  and  the  guy  said, 
"U2,  22"  and  slapped  this  thing  down  and  then  he  moves.  And  so  the 
director  tells  this  fellow  to  "bring  the  black  nigger. . .move  that 
black  nigger  from  back  of  him",  you  know,  bring  that... I  thought 
he  was  talking  to  me,  called  me  a  black  nigger.  So  I  went  over 
there  and  I  said,  ""Listen,  who  in  the  hell  you  talking  to?"  And 
I  slapped  him,  thinldng  he's  talking  to  me.  But  he's  a  big-time 
director.  I  don't  know.  I  know  he's... Look  like  a  little  funny, 
you  know,  got  a  little  brown  coat  on... you  know,  these  people  dress. 
So  I  slapped. .. 

EI^ID  TAPE 
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FA:     And  they  handcuffed  me.  I  struggled  with  them.  And  I  want  to  know, 
"What  the  hell  is  v/rong  v/ith  them?"  They  told  me,  "What  you  doing, 
slapping  that  man?"  "That  man  didn't  mean  you."  He  said,  "Move 
this  black  board"  that  they  call  a  "nigger".  I  said,  "I  thought 
he  was  talking  to  me."  He  said,  "No,  he  meant  that  black  board". 
There's  a  big  black  board  they  put  back  of  you  to  take  the  scene. 
I  said,  "Oh,  I  didn't  Icnow.  I  thought..."  And  they  fired  me.  I 
had  to  go  back  to  New  York.  In  fact,  I  didn't  go  right  back.  I 
stayed  in  L.A.  and  I  had  an  agent,  McQuery,  t\m   brothers  of  thern, 
named  McQuery.  They  were  ray  agents  on  Sunset  Boulevard.  And  they 
said,  "Don't  leave.  Just  stajr  here  and  we'll  try  to  get  you  some 
parts."  So  they  had  other  parts.  They  called  me  for  a  part  in  an 
African  picture,  but  I  wouldn't  take  the  part,  you  know,  because 
I  didn't  want  to  be  seen  in  no,  you  know,  these  funny  things. . .jump-  ■ 
ing  in  the  v;ater...Eo  I  didn't  take  no  part  like  that.  So  then 
they  got  me  a  part  with  V7allace  Beery  in  "Stablemates" .. .Wallace 
Beerj,'  and  Jacld.e  Coogan. .  ."Stablemates"  . 

J'.-J:  Did  this  incident  dai^iage  your  career  in  any  way? 

FA:     No,  no.  I  went   back  to  New  York  and  that's  when  I  worked... The 

first  thing  I  did  in  New  York  when  I  got  there,  I  made  this  pict'ore 
for  Oscar  Micheaux.  Then  I  went  into  "Fabulous  Invalid"  for  Schubert. 
That  lasted  three  v/eeks.  And  it  closed,  you  know,  it  v/as  a  flop... 
"Fabulous  Invalid."  And  from  "Fabulous  Invalid"  I  went  on  the  road 
with  "You  Can't  Take  It  V7ith  You",  the  road  company.  So  it  didn't 
do  nothing.  I  just  went  on  back  to  New  York,  you  know.  Then  when 
"You  Can't  Take  It  With  You"  stopped,  I  came  to  California  to  try 
to  get  the  part,  and  Rochester  had  the  part.  And  I  net  Edward 
Arnold;  I  met  Jolxn  Barr^.Tnore;  I  met  Aura  Michea'ox;  I  met  Helen  Twelfth- 
tree;  I  met,  you  knovz,  all  those  in  the  picture. .  .Lionel  Barrjonore, 
not  John. . .Lionel. . .the  old  man,  the  cripple.  All  those  people 
v/ere  in  the  same  show  v.dth  Rochester.  I'd  go  out  there  with  hLm 
everyday;  he'd  take  me  out  there.  We  were  good  friends.  I  knevr 
him  a  long  time.  I  knew  him  before  he  got  with  Jack  Benny. 

Jl'.^:     I  think  we  will  stop  now  and  pick  up  next  time  with  Paris  and  all 
of  those  other  places... 

FA:     Yes.  Pick  up  nexrt  time  from  after  "Green  Pastures". 

J^J:     Okay.  Thank  you. 


